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INTRODUCTION 


No  other  large  county  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  grew  as  fast  between 
1950  and  1960  as  Cumberland  County.  The  Fayetteville  urban  area,  which  ac- 
counted for  94  per  cent  of  Cumberland  County's  urban  population  in  I960,  grew 
even  faster  than  the  County.  The  community  has  received  many  benefits  from  this 
new  growth — new  job  openings  were  created;  more  and  greater  diversity  of  services 
were  made  available;  residents  were  given  wider  choice  of  housing,  entertain- 
ment, jobs,  recreation,  etc.  But  the  very  rapid  rate  of  growth,  however,  has 
strained  the  community's  provision  of  public  services — hospitals  have  faced  a 
rapidly  rising  demand  for  beds;  school  administrations  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
keep  up  with  the  increasing  number  of  school  children;  an  expanding  pattern  of 
development  has  outpaced  the  provision  of  certain  public  utilities.  Rapid  growth 
such  as  this  calls  for  careful  consideration  by  private  groups  and  public  bodies 
working  together  to  encourage  sound  development. 

Businessmen  find  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  inventory  their  stock  of 
goods.  They  must  determine  what  they  have  on  hand  before  they  order  new  stock 
to  round  out  their  selection  of  goods.  A  physician  must  "take  stock"  of  his  patient 
before  he  prescribes  treatment.  So  also  must  a  community  "take  stock"  of  its  ex- 
isting pattern  of  development  as  a  necessary  first  step  in  planning  for  its  future 
development.  The  Planning  Department,  as  part  of  its  comprehensive  planning 
program,  is  publishing  this  report  on  existing  land  use  in  the  Fayetteville  urban 
area  in  the  hope  that  the  community's  existing  pattern  of  development,  with  its 
current  problems  and  potentials,  will  be  made  clearer  to  those  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  interested  in  the  orderly  growth  of  the  whole  area.  The  report 
attempts  to  help  answer  such  basic  questions  as:  What  is  the  present  pattern  of 
development?  What  are  its  implications9  How  did  this  pattern  evolve?  What 
are  some  potentials  of  our  natural  setting  that  have  not  been  fully  exploited? 

The  report  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  One  describes  the  natural  setting 
for  the  urban  area,  including  location,  soils,  topography,  flooding,  etc.  Part 
Two  traces  the  historic  development  of  the  Fayetteville  area  from  its  original  set- 
tlement. In  Part  Three  the  present  general  pattern  of  development  is  described 
along  with  some  of  its  major  implications.  An  analysis  of  land  use  in  the  Fayette- 
ville planning  area  in  1960  follows  in  Part  Four.    Recent  trends  in  development 


are  described  in  Part  Five.  And  finally,  Part  Six  discusses  the  Planning  Board's 
long  range  planning  program,  and  points  out  an  approach  that  would  help  assure 
more  orderly  development  of  the  Fayetteville  urban  area. 

Progress  in  implementing  the  goals  of  Greater  Fayetteville  does  not  just 
happen.  It  takes  a  lot  of  planning  and  consideration  by  private  groups  and  public 
bodies  working  together.  There  must  be  a  genuine  and  widespread  sense  of  con- 
cern about  the  community — its  current  problems,  its  unexploited  potential,  and 
its  future  growth.  A  determined  citizenry, united  in  their  goal  of  making  Greater 
Fayetteville  a  better  place  to  live  for  all,  is  in  reality  the  most  important  step 
toward  that  goal . 


PART     ONE 

NATURAL    SETTING 


Glenville  Lake,  Fayetteville,  N.  C 


NATURAL  SETTING 


The  development  pattern  of  Fayetteville  isthe  resultof  a  countless  number 
of  decisions  that  have  been  made  over  the  years.  These  decisions  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  wide  variety  of  considerations — some  economic,  some  social,  some 
because  of  physical  characteristics  of  the  land.  Many  of  these  factors  are  con- 
tinuing, and  will  continue,  to  shape  the  form  and  character  of  the  urban  area. 
Parts  One  and  Two  of  the  report  "take  stock"  of  these  basic  considerations  by 
examining  the  natural  setting  of  the  community,  and  by  tracing  its  rich  historical 
development. 


Regional  Location 

Fayetteville  is  the  seat  of  Cumberland  County  located  in  a  geographical 
region  of  North  Carolina  known  as  the  "upper  coastal  plain."  This  region  is  very 
distinctive;  it  lies  between  the  low,  flat  tidewater  region  to  the  east,  and  the 
upper  coastal  plain  and  the  Piedmont.  The  fall  line  is  an  imaginary,  yet  fairly 
distinctive,  intermediate  area  where  the  soft  sedimentary  soil  formations  of  eastern 
North  Carolina  change  to  the  hard  rock  geologic  formations  which  extend  from 
the  Piedmont  westward  to  the  mountains. 

That  part  of  the  upper  coastal  plain  which  lies  in  North  Carolina  extends 
from  the  Virginia  border  down  to  the  South  Carolina  border,  and  includes  all  or 
parts  of  23  North  Carolina  counties.  Some  28  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
State  falls  within  this  region.  The  land  of  the  upper  coastal  plain  is  generally 
level  or  gently  rolling;  its  agricultural  quality  is  excellent.  It  will  grow  in 
abundance  almost  every  crop  suited  to  the  mild  climate  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 
It  is,  in  fact,  North  Carolina's  leading  agricultural  region.  These  23  counties 
produce  around  half  of  the  State's  total  cash-crop  wealth. 

The  upper  coastal  plain  has  within  it  another  very  distinctive  geographical 
region — the  sandhills.  The  sandhills  lie  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  upper 
coastal  plain.  Until  fairly  recently  this  region  was  thought  worthless;  now,  however 
it  is  the  peach  capital  of  the  State  and  also  has  important  resorts  catering  to  the 


national  golfing  public.  Well-known  health  centers  have  also  chosen  to  locate 
in  the  sandhills  region.  There  is  certainly  a  greater  potential  for  the  development 
of  this  region  than  many  persons  years  ago  would  have  thought  possible. 

The  topography  of  the  sandhills  is  characteristically  "undulating"  on  the 
plateaus  and  changes  to  very  rolling  as  the  drainage  ways  are  approached.  The 
surface  is  often  broken  around  these  drainage  ways.  The  sandhills  region  extends 
into  Cumberland  County  from  the  west  and  occupies  the  major  portions  of  Fort 
Bragg  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Much  of  the  soil  composition  just  to  the  north- 
west and  south  of  the  City  of  Fayetteville  is  characteristic  of  the  sandhills. 

The  region  surrounding  Fayetteville  all  through  its  history  has  been  rural; 
the  large  urban  centers  of  the  state  with  their  industrial  economies  have  by-passed 
this  area  and  developed  into  primarily  a  "crescent-shaped"  complex  of  urban 
areas  known  as  the  Piedmont  Crescent.  Consequently,  Fayetteville  is  the  largest 
city  between  Charlotte/  108  miles  to  the  west;  and  Wilmington,  74  miles  to  the 
southeast.  The  largest  city  immediately  to  the  north  is  Raleigh,  some  48  miles 
distant;  127  miles  to  the  southwest, Columbia, South  Carolina  is  the  largest  city. 
Within  a  one-hundred  mile  radius  of  Fayetteville  are  the  coastal  city  of  Wilm- 
ington;the  Piedmont  cities  of  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  High  Point, and  Durham; 
and  Raleigh,  the  State  Capital.  A  six-hundred  mile  radius  from  Fayetteville 
includes  such  major  urban  centers  as  Atlanta,  Washington,  and  New  York. 

Fayetteville  is  the  dominant  urban  center  of  Cumberland  County  as  well 
as  all  or  parts  of  eight  other  nearby  rural  counties.  This  nine-county  region  has 
been  designated  as  the  Fayetteville  Trade  Area  for  general  population  and  eco- 
nomic analysis.  The  actual  "trade  area"  will  be  defined  for  retail  trade  analysis 
in  later  reports.  These  nine  counties — Bladen,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Lee, 
Moore,  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland — form  a  major  potential  market  for  goods 
and  services  provided  by  the  Fayetteville  urban  area.  In  1960,  the  population 
of  Fayetteville  and  its  trade  area  included  one-tenth  of  the  State's  total  popu- 
lation. Some  71  per  cent  of  the  trade  area  population  was  classified  as  "rural" 
in  the  1960  census. 


Transportation 

The  transportation  systems  that  tie  our  urban  area  with  its  surrounding  region 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  and  Nation  can  be  thought  of  as  a  vast  "nerv^ous  sys  - 
tern. "  Cur  economy  could  not  function  without  these  many  channels  for  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fayetteville  today  has  a  well-rounded  transportation  system  including  rail 
service,  major  highways,  air  service,  and  inland  navigation.  This  transportation 
network  enhances  Fayettevi lie's  strategic  regional  location;  every  means  possible 
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that  is  taken  to  improve  each  of  these  as  a  convenient  and  economical  way  to 
move  goods,  people,  and  ideas,  assures  greater  vitality  for  the  develooment  of 
the  area's  economy. 

The  main  north-south  tracks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  between 
New  York  and  Florida  pass  through  Fayetteville.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  also 
operates  an  extensive  system  of  trackage  tying  Fayetteville  in  with  its  surrounding 
region  as  well  as  with  other  nationwide  rail  systems.  The  Aberdeen  and  Rockfish 
and  the  Northern  and  Southern  railroads  also  serve  Fayetteville  with  a  system 
further  tying  in  with  the  surrounding  region  and  other  nationwide  rail  systems. 

Interstate  95,  the  major  New  York  to  Florida  highway,  passes  through  the 
Fayetteville  area.  Fayetteville  is  strategically  located  about  midway  between 
New  York  and  Florida, making  it  a  convenient  stop-over  point  for  tourists.  State 
highway  87  and  24,  plus  U.  S.  401  and  U.  S.  13  make  up  the  State's  "trunk 
feeder"  highway  system  converging  at  Fayetteville.  In  addition,  a  well  main- 
tained system  of  rural  collector  highwaysties Fayetteville  in  with  its  trade  area. 

The  City  operates  a  municipal  airport  and  is  served  by  Piedmont  Airlines. 
Piedmont  provides  feeder-line  service  to  major  urban  centers.  Through  plane 
service  is  provided  to  Washington,  Atlanta, Cincinnati,  Louisville, and  Norfolk. 
Connections  can  be  made  at  Charlotte,  Washington,  and  Atlanta  to  almost  any 
point. 

Historically,  Fayetteville  owes  much  of  its  early  economic  growth  to  its 
location  as  the  furthest  inland  port  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Even  today,  a  channel 
is  maintained  from  Fayetteville  to  Wilmington  which  provides  navigational  access 
not  only  to  Wilmington,  but  to  points  all  along  the  intra-coastal  waterway  stretch- 
ing from  Trenton,  New  Jersey  to  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Proposed  developments 
will  tie  this  system  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  vast  inland  navigation  system 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Climate 


Cumberland  County  enjoys  a  mild  climate,  not  subject  to  extremes  of  hot 
and  cold.  For  example,  the  average  temperature  during  the  month  of  January, 
which  is  generally  the  coldest  month,  is  44  degrees.  The  average  low  tempera- 
ture in  January  is  34  degrees,  and  the  absolute  low  is  12  degrees.  On  the  other 
hand,  July  is  generally  the  warmest  month.  During  July  the  temperature  averages 
80  degrees.  The  average  high  during  July  is  90  degrees,  and  the  absolute  high 
is  105  degrees.    The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  southwest. 

The  growing  season  in  Cumberland  County  averages  220  days  each  year. 
This  long  period  from  the  last  killing  frost  of  the  spring  season  to  the  first  killing 
frost  of  the  next  fall  makes  two  crops  a  year  possible  in  some  combinations. 


Annual  rainfall  in  Cumberland  County  averages  47  inches  and  is  well  dis- 
tributed from  the  standpoint  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  region.  Maximum 
rainfall  generally  occurs  in  July  and  August  when  it  is  of  most  benefit  to  crops. 
The  months  of  minimum  rainfall  begin  in  Cctober,again  beneficial  to  the  farmer 
because  his  staple  crops  are  harvested  in  the  fall. 


TABLE  ONE 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RAINFALL  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 
POPE  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


Month 

Inches  of 
Rainfall 

Month 

Inches  of 
Rainfall 

January 

2.9 

July 

6.1 

February 

3.4 

August 

6.2 

March 

3.6 

September 

4.9 

April 
May 
June 

3.2 

October 

2.6 

3.6 

November 

3.2 

4.4 

December 

2.9 

Total 

47.0 

Source:    Pope  A.F.B.  Weather  Bureau 

Cumberland  County  receives  very  little  snowfall.  On  the  average,  only 
1.1  inches  of  snowfall  occurs  each  year  and  practically  all  of  this  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 


Topography 

Cumberland  County  consists  generally  of  a  plain,sloping  to  the  southeast, 
this  plain  is  disected  by  the  shallow  valleys  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  numer- 
ous smaller  streams.  The  Cape  Fear  Basin  averages  about  four  or  five  miles  in 
width;  the  smaller  streams  have  much  narrower  basins.  The  depth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  basin  is  generally  about  100  feet  below  its  adjacent  uplands.  The 
depth  of  thesmaller  stream  basins  are  usually  less  than  60  feet  below  their  ad|a- 
cent  uplands. 


The  northwestern  part  of  the  County,  embracing  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air 
Force  Base,  is  the  highest  part  of  the  County.  It's  also  one  of  the  main  exten- 
sions of  the  sandhill  region  into  the  County.  A  point  in  Fort  Bragg,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  418  feet,   is  probably  the  highest  elevation  in  the  County. 

The  planning  area  (see  page  65)  is  a  69-square-mile  area  including  Fay- 
etteville  and  the  surrounding  land  where  urban  growth  is  likely  to  take  place 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  It  includes  about  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the 
County.  It,  too,  is  roughly  a  plain,  sloping  to  the  southeast  and  is  disected  by 
the  basins  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  smaller  streams. 

Important  topographic  features  of  the  planning  area  are  shown  in  Plate  2. 
This  map  covers  the  area  for  which  detailed  topographic  information  is  presently 
available.  Much  can  be  learned  from  this  map  about  the  capability  of  land  for 
urban  development.  Obviously  water  bodies  and  swampy  land  are  unlikely  lo- 
cations for  urban  development.  Land  on  steep  slopes  can  be  developed,  but  it 
requires  generally  that  larger  than  average  lot  sizes  be  used. 


V 


Topographic  Relief,  Fayetteville  Area,   1949.  (Relief  Map  by  Army  Map  Service) 
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Carolina  Bays  in  southeastern  Cumberland  County,   1960.   (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Aerial  Composite) 


Carolina  Bays  or  "Pocosins" 

Cumberland  County  has  a  large  number  of  so-called  Carolina  Bays  or 
"Pocosins."  Depressions  which  are  most  likely  bays  or  former  bays  are  shown  on 
Plate  2.  These  phenomena  are  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are 
usually  very  flatandvery  shallow;  some  have  fairly  definite  shallow  escarpments 
outlining  them  very  clearly.  Some  of  these  are  water-filled,  creating  shallow 
ponds  and  lakes;  some  are  marshy;  and  some  are  dry.  The  most  prevalent  geo- 
logical explanation  of  these  "bays"  is  that  they  were  created  by  a  shower  of  me- 
teors during  an  earlier  geologic  era.  One  important  physiological  characteristic 
of  these  areas  is  that  they  do  not  drain  well  and  consequently  make  sound  land 
development  expensive,  if  not  impossible  in  some  cases.  Many  of  those  in  the 
planning  area  are  surrounded  by  considerable  flat  lands  which  further  complicates 
the  drainage  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  depressions  have  been 
soundly  developed  by  use  of  proper  drainage. 
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The  Cape  Fear  River 

The  Cape  Fear  River  has  historically  been  one  of  the  primary  influences  on 
the  development  of  theFayetteville  area.  As  we  shall  see  later  in  this  study, the 
River  was  one  of  the  major  determining  factors  in  choosing  the  location  for  our 
original  settlement.  Today  it  is  important  not  only  asamajor  topographic  feature, 
but  as  an  economic  factor  of  considerable  significance.  The  Cape  Fear,as  men- 
tioned earlier,  is  navigable  from  Fayetteville  to  Wilmington.  It  has  as  "author- 
ized project  depth"  of  eight  feet  at  low  water.  Fayettevi lie's  location  as  the 
furthest  inland  port  on  the  Cape  Fear  makes  it  potentially  an  ideal  distribution 
center  for  bulk  goods.  This  advantage,  although  not  nearly  fully  developed  at 
present,  has  further  resulted  in  more  advantageous  freight  rates  offered  by  other 
carriers  in  the  Fayetteville  area. 

The  Cape  Fear  River  proper  begins  above  Lillington  where  the  confluence 
of  its  main  tributaries,  the  Deep  River,  the  Haw  River,  and  New  Hope  Creek, 
takes  place.  The  Cape  Fear  drains  a  basin  consisting  of  9,870  square  miles.  It's 
the  only  North  Carolina  river  of  any  importance  that  empties  directly  into  the 
ocean;  the  other  rivers  either  pass  into  South  Carolina  to  reach  the  coast,  or  into 
the  sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  community  with  a  low-rate  bulk  transportation 
outlet  to  the  coast,  the  Cape  Fear  also  affords  the  community  with  a  most  valuable 
natural  resource:  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  for  industrial  and  domestic 
demands  as  well  as  a  fully  adequate  supply  of  water  for  disposing  of  sewage  after 
treatment.  Unlike  some  of  the  Piedmont  cities  lying  at  the  headwaters  of  various 
streams  and  not  near  any  significant  watercourse, the  Fayetteville  community  has 
an  abundance  of  readily  available  water. 

Being  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fearalso  has  its  problems,  however. 
Long  before  our  community  was  settled — in  the  long  process  of  the  formation  of 
the  geologic  features  of  our  State — the  River  had  formed  flood  plains  over  which 
its  waters  could  pass  when  normal  flow  was  exceeded.  The  broad,  flat,  mile-wide 
terrace  stretching  from  Liberty  Point  in  downtown  Fayetteville  to  the  River  is  part 
of  the  Cape  Fear's  flood  plain — and  also  the  location  of  much  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Fayetteville.  Naturally  the  River  has  continued  to  use  this  flood  plain 
over  the  years;  and  the  City  also  has  continued  to  develop  in  that  area.  The  result 
is  that  a  large  part  of  our  community  is  subjected  to  the  threat  of  flood  damage. 
The  largest  floods  occurring  since  1895  are  listed  in  Table  2  together  with  the 
elevations  they  reached.  Plate  3  shows  the  area  that  would  be  inundated  by  a 
50-year  frequency  flood.  A  50-year  frequency  flood  means  that  the  odds  are  one 
in  fifty  that  a  flood  of  this  magnitude  will  occur  during  any  one  year. Many  resi- 
dents of  Fayettevi  lie  can  recall  the  damaging  flood  of  September,  1945.  A  50-year 
frequency  flood,  shown  in  Plate  3, would  inundateslightlymoreof  theFayetteville 
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urban  area  than  the  1945  flood.  Although  there  would  be  a  difference  of  about 
two  feet  in  the  flood  crests  of  the  50-year  flood  and  the  1945  flood,  the  difference 
in  land  inundated  between  the  two  floods  would  not  be  great.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  floods  of  both  magnitudes  would  extend  over  the  flat  river  terrace  and 
be  contained  by  a  definite  rise  in  elevation  of  about  10-20  feet.  (This  rise  is 
readily  apparent  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberty   Point  in  downtown  Fayetteville.) 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  in  1961  that  a  recurrence  of 
a  flood  of  the  1945-magnitude  would  cause  urban  and  industrial  flood  damages 
of  about  four  million  dollars;  and  most  of  this  would  occur  in  Fayetteville.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  flood  damage  there  are  other  costs — closing  of  some 
schools,  cost  of  evacuating  persons  from  the  flood  plain,  emergency  flood  damage 
prevention  measures,  the  threat  of  spread  of  disease  resulting  from  the  overflow 
of  sanitary  sewers,  the  loss  of  many  man-hours  of  production.  An  additional  prob- 
lem which  is  often  discussed  by  our  citizens  is  the  discouragement  of  badlyneeded 
industrial  expansion  along  the  River  by  the  threat  of  flood  damage. 

Fayettevi lie's  primary  urban  renewal  venture  was  thwarted  by  the  threat 
of  flood  damage.  A  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan,  prepared  in  1959  for 
185  acres  of  substandard  development  in  Southeast  Fayetteville,  could  not  be 
executed  due  to  refusal  by  FHAto  insure  mortgages  in  this  area  of  potential  flood 
damage. 

The  solution  to  flood  damage  problems  can  follow  one  or  a  combination  of 
two  approaches.  The  first  involves  the  construction  of  protective  works  such  as 
dams,  Jevees,  and  channel  improvements  to  control  or  more  efficiently  pass  flood 
waters.  The  second  approach  is  to  adjust  the  use  of  land  subject  to  flooding  in 
such  a  manner  that  minimumdamage  or  nodamage  will  result  when  floods  occur. 
Depending  on  the  unique  conditions  of  a  local  area,  these  two  approaches  can 
be  combined. 

In  our  community,  however,  the  built-up  land  in  the  flood  plain  is  tre- 
mendously extensive.  A  50-year  flood, for  example, would  inundate  2, 800  housrig 
units  within  the  City  of  Fayetteville;!  1,000  residents  or23per  cent  of  theCity's 
1960  population  would  be  displaced;  35  per  cent  of  the  City's  industrially- 
developed  land  would  be  flooded;  19  per  cent  of  the  City's  total  developed  land 
would  be  flooded;  and  19  per  cent  of  the  City's  commercially-developed  land 
would  be  flooded. 

This  area  has  become  very  important  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  Fayettevi  lie  area.  It  would  be  impossible  to  handlethe  flood  damage  prob- 
lem by  land-use  adjustment  alone.    Fortunately,  however,  the  many  efforts  and 
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TABLE  TWO 
MAJOR  FLOODS  ON  THE  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER 


Date 


Water 
Elevation 


Date 


Water 
Elevation 


1895 

January 

U 

72.5 

12 

78.5 

13 

76.9 

1901 

May 

23 

68.6 

24 

79.0 

25 

75.2 

26 

62.5 

1908 

26 

66.7 

27 

81.5 

28 

87.0 

29 

89.2 

30 

80.5 

31 

69.3 

1928 

September 

7 

72.7 

8 

76.0 

9 

71.7 

1928 

September 

19 

61.3 

20 

77.8 

21 

84.2 

22 

85.2 

23 

79.9 

24 

64.9 

1929 

October 

2 

66.6 

3 

80.4 

4 

84.4 

5 

83.8 

6 

77.0 

7 

63.0 

1945 

September 

17 

61.5 

18 

76.5 

19 

84.6 

20 

89.4 

21 

89.2 

22 

87.2 

23 

77.8 

24 

64.6 

Source:  City  of  Fayetteville,  Godwin  &  Bell,  Land  Planning  Consultants; 
Guy  Hugins,  Inc., Engineering  Consultant;  Carlos  Williams,  Real  Estate  Consultant; 
Southeast  Fayetteville  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan,  1959. 
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studies  made  over  the  yearsdealingwith  the  development  of  the  Cape  Fear  water- 
shed, including  a  large  margin  of  protection  for  our  area, are  crystallizing.  The 
move  to  construct  a  dam  at  a  site  on  the  Haw  River  near  New  Hope  should  ma- 
terialize in  the  not-too-distant  future  into  actual  Congressional  authorization 
for  this  project. 

Plate  3  also  shows  the  crest  of  a  fifty-year-frequency  flood  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  New  Hope  Oam.  Note  that  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  will 
be  sizable.  And  this  is  the  level  of  protection  against  a  flood  larger  even  than 
the  1945-magnitude  flood.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  reduce  the  threat  of 
flood  damage  from  a  1945-type  flood  by  95  per  cent.  Thisdam  would  reduce  the 
flood  crest  of  a  1945  magnitude  flood  by  nine  and  a  half  feet.  The  remaining 
area  that  would  still  be  subject  to  flood  damage  could  easily  be  protected  by 
land-use  controls. 

In  addition  to  flood  damage  prevention,  the  Dam  will  also  increase  the 
flow  of  the  River  during  periods  of  drought.  Presently  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  here  at  Fayetteville  is  71,000,000  gallons  per  day.  With  the 
added  discharge  from  the  Dam  during  these  periods, the  flow  will  be  increased  to 
a  minimum  of  420,000,000  gallons  per  day.  This  will  add  about  one  foot  to  the 
depth  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  River,  and  it  also  will  be  added  assurance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  waterat  all  times  for  domestic  and  industrial  use  aswell 
as  for  the  dilution  of  sewage  after  treatment. 


Other  Smaller  Streams 

The  network  of  streams  that  flow  through  the  planning  area  is  another  of 
our  valuable  natural  resources.  The  sandy  character  of  the  soil  in  this  area  holds 
a  large  portion  of  the  rainfall  and  continually  augments  the  flow  of  streams  in 
this  network.  In  our  planning  area,  there  are  some  79  miles  of  continual-flow 
streams  that  wind  their  way  into  the  Cape  Fear.  There  are,  in  addition,  about 
25  miles  of  intermittent-flow  streams  that  complete  the  drainage  network.  These 
streams  lace  the  topography  in  the  planning  area  into  an  interesting  and  variable 
pattern.  The  early  growth  of  Fayetteville  occurred  along  the  pleasant  banks  of 
one  of  the  more  important  of  these  streams— Cross  Creek—  after  which  the  original 
settlement  in  the  downtown  area  was  named.  Over  the  years,  however,  much  of 
our  development  has  largely  ignored  and  obscured  the  natural  beauty  and  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  and  other  streams. 

In  the  future,  these  streams  could  serve  as  the  framework  for  an  interesting 
system  of  parks  and  open  spaces  which  would  penetrate  each  section  of  the  plan- 
ning area. 
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Soils 

The  geologic  soil  formations  of  Cumberland  County  are  composed  primarily 
of  sands,  clays,  and  marls  that  were  deposited  by  the  ocean  which  covered  this 
area  until  about  a  million  years  ago.  The  soil  map  on  page  19  shows  the  main 
soil  classifications  and  their  distribution  within  the  Fayetteville  planning  area. 
This  map  was  prepared  from  a  soil  map  of  Cumberland  County  made  jointly  in  1922 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  three  rather  distinctive  topographic  and  soil  conditions  within 
the  planning  area.  They  are  referred  to  as  "bottomlands,"  "flatwoods,"  and 
"sandhills." 

The  bottomlands  in  the  planning  area  occur  in  a  strip  about  a  mile  wide 
along  the  river  from  the  southern  end  of  theplanning  area  toa  point  near  Veteran's 
Hospital  where  it  narrows  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  soils  of  the  bottom- 
lands were  formed  from  materials  washed  down  from  the  uplands — including  the 
Piedmont  country  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Cape  Fear — and  deposited  at  times 
of  overflow.  The  principle  soil  types  are  Roanoke  sandy  loams  and  silt  loams, 
Wickam  sandy  loams  and  fine  sandy  loams,  and  some  Altavista  sandy  loams.  The 
Roanoke  soils  are  scattered  along  the  terraces  of  the  River;  they  have  the  char- 
acteristic of  draining  very  poorly.  The  Roanoke  silt  loam  occurs  especially  in 
depressions  and  during  rains  water  remains  on  the  surface  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  subsoil  is  generally  a  plastic,  impervious  material,  and  the  surface  soil  is 
very  shallow.  The  Roanoke  soils  are  not  important  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 
The  Wickam  soils,  due  to  more  of  a  sandy  clay  subsoil,  are  better  drained  than 
the  Roanoke  soils.  These  soils  also  occur  along  the  terraces  of  the  River.  The 
Wickam  soi  Is  were  probably  among  the  first  in  the  County  to  be  cleared  and  farmed . 
Altavista  sandy  loam, a  fairly  well-drained  soil, occurs  only  in  small  areasalong 
the  bottomlands. 

Flatwoods  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  planning  area.  They  occur  in  a 
large  belt  from  Haymount  Hill  to  the  west,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plan- 
ning area  along  the  Raleigh  Road.  These  areas  have  good  upland  sandy  loams  and 
embrace  some  of  the  most  agriculturally  productive  soils  in  the  whole  County. 
These  soils  are  also  immediately  in  the  path  of  our  expanding  urban  area.  The 
principle  soi  I  types  are  loams  of  the  Ruston,Coxville, Norfolk, and  Dunbar  catego- 
ries. These  soils  drain  well;  they  occur  on  topography  that  is  usually  undulating 
or  gently  rolling.  The  Ruston  types  especially  are  strongly  rolling  as  the  streams 
are  approached. 

The  third  general  soil  condition  in  the  planning  area  is  characteristic  of 
the  sandhills.  These  soils  are  mostly  sands  or  light  sandy  loams.  There  are  two 
areas  of  sandhill  soils  in  theplanning  area.  One  is  an  extension  of  the  sandhills  of 
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Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base  into  the  northwest  part  of  the  planning  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Cross  Creek.  The  other  is  a  large  area  that  includes  most 
of  the  southern  section  of  the  planning  area  and  extends  into  Hope  Mills.  This 
latter  area  is  part  of  one  of  the  largest  locations  of  these  soils  in  the  County. 
The  principal  soil  types  are  Norfolk  sand  and  Hoffman  sandy  loams.  Although 
these  soils  drain  excellently, their  value  for  general  agricultural  productivity  is 
low.  The  topography  where  these  soils  occur  in  the  planning  area  varies  from 
nearly  level  to  rolling. 

An  additional  type  of  soil,  known  simply  as  "swamp  soil,"  occurs  in  narrow 
strips  along  the  stream  courses.  These  narrow  strips  are  subject  to  overflow  and 
are  saturated  most  of  the  time.  The  subsoil  in  these  areas  vary  from  beds  of  sand 
to  clays.  In  some  of  the  broader,  flat  areas,  the  surface  soil  contains  much  organic 
matter  and  is  almost  mucky. 


Three  Natural  Divisions  of  the  Planning  Area 

This  study  of  the  topography,  soils,  flooding  characteristics,  and  other 
features  of  the  planning  area  consistently  points  to  a  major  conclusion  about  the 
physiography  of  the  planning  area;  namely,  that  there  are  three  separate  and 
very  distinct  areas  into  which  the  planning  area  can  be  divided:  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  River,  the  second  terrace,  and  the  uplands. 

The  division  of  the  planning  area  into  these  areas  is  even  more  striking 
when  other  characteristics  are  studied,  such  as  land  use,  historical  development, 
social  and  economic  characteristics,  and  the  like.  Each  plays  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent role  in  the  living, working, and  leisure  time  activities  of  the  community's 
residents.  Each  has  a  set  of  problems  that  are  somewhat  unique  to  itself,  and 
some  that  are  common  among  all  three  areas.  In  planning  forthe  sound  develop- 
ment of  urban  Fayettevi  lie, much  thought  should  be  given  to  establishing  realistic 
goals  for  each  of  these  areas,  based  ontheirphysical  characteristics  and  desirable, 
as  well  as  existing,  land  use  patterns. 


The  Lower  Terrace 


The  lower  terrace  of  the  River  is  a  low,  flat  area  of  about  eight  square 
miles  adjacent  to  the  River.  It  extends  north  to  the  bottoms  behind  \ifeterans 
Hospital  where  it  narrows  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  extends  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  southern  margin  of  the  planning  area.  On  the  average,  the 
lower  terrace  forms  a  band  of  about  a  mile  wide.  This  area  forms  the  flood  plain 
which  has  been  inundated  by  the  larger  floods  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  most 
distinctive  topographic  characteristic  of  the  lower  terrace  is  its  flatness.  Res- 
idents of  Fayetteville  are  familiar  with  the  mile-long  stretch  along  Person  Street 
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from  Liberty  Point  to  the  river  banks  at  thehighway  bridge  in  Campbellton.  This, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  width  of  the  lower  terrace;  and  although  it's  a  mile 
in  length,  the  difference  in  elevation  is  only  three  feet  (a  slope  of  only  .06  per 
cent).  This  fact  in  itself  presents  a  formidable  problem  to  the  economical  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  and  storm  sewerage  facilities  in  the  lower  terrace.  Even  worse, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  flatness  of  this  area  is  compounded  by  its  soil  char- 
acteristics. Many  areas  within  the  lower  terrace  have  a  very  shallow  surface 
soil  and  a  subsoil  that  is  plastic  and  impervious.  In  these  areas  water  cannot 
percolate  into  the  ground, and  since  the  flat  surface  discourages  runoff,  the  water 
simply  stands  on  the  surface  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Historically,  the  earliest  development  of  the  community  probably  took  place 
on  the  lower  terrace  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  River.  Campbellton,  established 
in  1762,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  immediate  west  bank  of  the  River.  The  un- 
desirable drainage  characteristics  of  the  lower  terrace,  however,  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  that  prompted  the  shift  of  development  away  from  this  area  toward 
the  west. 

The  present  land  use  situation  in  the  lower  terrace  is  somewhat  confused. 
Industrial  development  has  occurred  in  various  locations  along  the  River  and  in 
other  scattered  locations  on  the  lower  terrace.  Commercial  development  has  con- 
centrated itself  primarily  along  scattered  locations  on  U.  S.  301.  Most  of  the 
recent  residential  growth  of  the  community  has  been  overwhelmingly  toward  the 
west  and  away  from  the  River.  The  existing  residential  areas  of  the  lower  terrace 
vary  in  housing  condition  from  fairly  good  in  the  Dick  Street  area  to  some  of  the 
worst  housing  in  Fayetteville.  Southeast  Fayetteville,  as  one  area  of  the  lower 
terrace  is  known,  is  an  area  of  extensive  blighted  housing,  severe  drainage  prob- 
lems, poor  sanitation  conditions,  and  the  like. 

The  problems  of  the  lower  terrace  then  are  primari  ly  those  of  very  inadequate 
natural  drainage,  severely  blighted  housing  conditions,  and  a  somewhat  mixed 
pattern  of  land  use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  very  important  assets 
that  the  lower  terrace  affords  the  community:  an  important  network  of  transpor- 
tation systems  come  to  a  focus  there:  water  transportation,  major  highways,  and 
rail  spurs  converge  in  that  area;  in  addition,  the  very  flatness  of  this  area,  which 
makes  drainage  so  expensive  for  residential  areas,  affords  topographic  advantages 
for  industrial  development.  Industries  generally  prefer  land  that  is  reasonably 
level  and  is  ideally  located  in  respect  to  transportation  facilities.  Both  of  these 
advantages  can  be  found  in  the  lower  terrace, and  there  is  plenty  of  vacant  land 
in  the  lower  terrace  that  is  ideally  suited  for  industrial  development.  Industrial 
development  is  also  in  better  position  to  cope  with  the  drainage,  which  makes 
sound  residential  development  uneconomical  for  this  area.  The  blight  which  is 
prevalent  in  the  area,  however,  makes  it  unattractive  to  industry.  The  lower 
terrace  also  affords  the  community  with  valuable  recreational  potential.  At 
present,  two  of  the  community's  major  parks,  J.  Bayard  Clark  Park  and  Pope 
Park,  are  located  in  this  area  adjacent  to  the  River. 
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Major  goals  for  the  community  with  respect  to  the  lower  terrace  seem  fairly 
clear.  First,  the  industrial  potential  of  the  lower  terrace  should  be  recognized 
and  promoted.  Secondly,  this  industrial  land  should  be  reserved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  industrial  use;  that  is  to  say  that  the  encroachment  of  residential  de- 
velopment into  these  areas  should  be  discouraged.  Thirdly,  the  basically  sound 
residential  areas  should  be  encouraged  through  conservation  measures  to  remain 
as  stable  residential  areas.  Fourthly,  the  severely  blighted  residential  areas, 
through  a  program  of  urban  renewal,  should  be  redeveloped  with  strong  consid- 
eration given  to  conversion  of  at  least  parts  of  these  areas  to  industrial  use — a 
far  more  economical  use  of  this  land  than  residential.  And  lastly, the  potential 
for  recreational  use  of  the  lower  terrace  and  the  River  itself  should  be  further 
exploited. 

These  goals  are,of  course, predicated  on  the  New  Hope  Dam  and  the  relief 
from  the  threat  of  flood  damage  that  would  be  afforded  the  lower  terrace. 


The  Second  Terrace 

The  second  terrace  is  another  distinctive  division  of  the  planning  area. 
This  is  an  area  of  about  one-and-a-half  square  miles  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
lower  terrace.  There  is  a  noticeable  rise  in  the  ground  of  about  ten  feet  which 
separates  the  second  terrace  from  the  lower  terrace.  (This  is  readily  apparent  at 
Liberty  Point  and  also  on  Grove  Street  just  east  of  its  intersection  with  Green 
Street.)  On  the  west,  the  second  terrace  is  bounded  by  the  fairly  sharp  rise  of 
the  uplands  (Haymount  Hill  for  example). 

The  lower  terrace  is  fairly  flat  and  lies  somewhat  above  the  flood  level  of 
the  larger  floods  of  the  River.  Its  natural  drainage  characteristic  is  somewhat 
more  favorable  than  that  of  the  lower  terrace,  as  is  the  character  of  its  soil. 
Nonetheless,  there  are  also  problems  of  providing  adequate  drainage  facilities 
that  resemble,  in  somewhat  less  extreme  form,  those  of  the  lower  terrace. 

Historically,  the  second  terrace  provided  the  locale  for  the  development 
of  the  village  of  Cross  Creek,  which  outgrew  the  Town  of  Campbellton  located 
on  the  lower  terrace.  At  a  prominant  point  on  this  second  terrace,  Fayetteville's 
first  city  plan  established  a  place  for  a  Town  House  Square.  From  this  point  once 
radiated  many  of  the  City's  finest  homes. 

The  role  of  the  second  terrace  in  the  present-day  community  of  Fayetteville 
is  a  vital  one.  The  second  terrace  could  almost  literally  be  called  the  economic 
core  of  the  urban  area;   for  located  there  are  the  central  business  district,  an 
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important  network  of  railroad  yards,  most  of  the  wholesaling  activities  of  the 
urban  area,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  industrial  activities.  A  second  area  of 
extensive  blighted  housing  (the  Blount  Street  area)  is  also  located  on  the  second 
terrace.  With  the  exception  of  severe  drainage  problems,  some  of  the  housing 
areas  located  there  possess  much  the  same  kinds  of  problems  as  does  Southeast 
Fayetteville. 

The  basic  goals  of  the  community  with  respect  to  the  second  terrace  would 
seem  to  be:  First,  the  second  terrace  should  be  recognized  as  the  locale  for  the 
most  sizable  commercial  center  in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the 
center  of  professional,  governmental,  and  commercial  services  for  the  community. 
Secondly,  the  convenience,  desirability,  and  attractiveness  of  the  area  should 
be  enhanced  through  cooperative  public  and  private  planning.  Thirdly,  the  in- 
dustrial and  wholesaling  activities  which  take  place  in  the  "frame"  around  the 
central  business  district  should  be  conserved  and  strengthened.  And  lastly,  the 
severely  blighted  areas  of  the  second  terrace  should  be  renewed,  again  giving 
consideration  to  conversion  of  at  least  parts  of  these  areas  to  non-residential  uses. 


The  Uplands 

The  third  distinctive  division  of  the  planning  area  is  the  uplands.  Its 
eastern  edge  is  easily  identified  by  the  abrupt  rise  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
second  terrace.  This  rise  marks  a  ridge  which  extends  north  and  south  and  de- 
fines the  immediate  basin  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  (Haymount  Hill  is  apart  of  this 
ridge).  The  topography  of  the  uplands  varies  from  relatively  flat  on  some  of  its 
plateaus  to  gently  rolling.  The  uplands  is  well  disected  by  many  winding  drain- 
age valleys  which  make  their  way  eventually  to  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Natural 
drainage, from  the  standpoint  both  of  topography  and  foils, is  excellent  with  the 
exception  of  some  larger  flat  areas  and  the  "Carolina  Bays." 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  community,  the  major  role  of  the  up- 
lands has  been  providing  the  majorlocation  for  the  development  of  the  community's 
residential  areas.  The  gently  rolling  character  of  the  terrain  and  ideal  drainage 
conditions  made  the  uplands  well  suited  for  residential  development. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  community  with  respect  to  the  uplands  seem 
clear:  First,  it  should  be  recognized  as  the  resource  for  the  development  of  the 
major  living  areas  of  the  community.  Second,  the  living  qualities  of  these  res- 
idential areas  should  be  enhanced  through  cooperative  public  and  private  plan- 
ning for  those  facilities  which  provide  the  services  needed  by  the  growing  num- 
ber of  homes  in  this  area. 
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I  know  this  section  of  the  country,  and  as  I  know  it,  so  do  I  love 
it  beyond  all  places  of  the  earth.  For  there  are  no  finer  people 
anywhere,  none  with  a  richer  past,  none  I  hope  with  a  greater  future 
and  certainly  none  with  a  dwelling  place  more  beautiful — a  land  of 
flowers  and  trees  and  water  and  singing  birds,  of  flaming  sunsets, 
mellow  fields  and  autumn  skies. 

These  words  from  the  mouth  of  Mr. Mac, a  central  character  in  Paul  Green's 
historical  drama  about  the  turn  of  events  in  this  area  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  "The  Highland  Call,"  eloquently  express  the  aspirations  of  a  great  many 
Fayetteville  citizens  today.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  in  this  area 
of  the  Cape  Fear  Valley  have  a  long,  rich,  and  colorful  historical  heritage. 

In  community  planning,  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  about  the  character, 
the  changing  face  and  tempo  of  our  community,  and  why  it  developed  as  it  did 
from  a  study  of  its  past.  A  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  events  which  helped 
shape  our  community  into  today's  Greater  Fayetteville  provides  us  with  a  firmer 
basis  for  planning  for  the  future. 

"Look  Westward"  seems  to  have  been  a  by-word  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  our  community;  even  from  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  when 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  looked  to  the  New  World  as  the  place  to  fulfill  their 
dreams;  and  as  the  first  Scots  pushed  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  reaching  to  the  west; 
and  as  the  Fayettevi lie's  early  settlement  saw  development  shift  from  the  lower 
terrace  of  the  River  to  a  higher/more  westward  terrace;  and  as  later  growth,  even 
today,  has  pushed  to  the  west. 

The  River  itself  has  been  among  the  foremost  influences  on  Fayettevi  lie's 
growth.  In  large  part  it  determined  the  original  site  of  our  first  settlement;  it 
helped  influence  the  shift  of  settlement  away  from  the  lower  terrace  of  the  River; 
it  provided  the  channel  by  which  Fayetteville  reached  its  commercial  zenith  in 
the  days  of  the  steamboat;  and  it  has  continually  frustrated  efforts  to  develop  this 
lower  river  terrace. 
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Except  for  the  river  basin,  topography  has  been  extremely  favorable  to  the 
development  of  our  community.  When  finally  recognized  in  recent  years,  the 
assets  and  variety  of  our  gently  rolling  terrain  have  led  to  many  pleasant  residen- 
tial sections. 

Our  community  has  always  had  a  close  tie  with  its  surrounding  agricultural 
region.  Since  the  early  settlers  first  turned  the  earth  in  the  river  bottoms  along 
the  Cape  Fear,  to  the  tobacco  sales  which  take  place  annual ly,Fayettevi He  has 
been  an  important  agricultural  trading  center. 

Technological  changes  in  the  transportation  industry  have  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  tempo  of  our  growth.  The  flourishing  pre-Civil  War  economy  of 
Fayetteville  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  combination  of  its  strategic  loca- 
tion as  the  State's  furthest  inland  port  and  the  most  efficient, most  dominant  mode 
of  transportation  at  that  time:  the  steamboat.  A  vast  statewide  market  of  goods 
was  channeled  through  the  river  landing  at  Fayetteville. 

The  Civil  War  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  Fayetteville. 
It  began  a  period  of  relative  decline  compared  to  other  cities  in  the  State  we* 
further  hastened  by  the  pattern  of  railroad  development.  This  system  at  first  by- 
passed Fayetteville;  and  since  it  became  a  fast  and  efficient  means  of  moving 
goods  and  people,  it  took  a  tremendous  bite  from  Fayettevi lie's  statewide  regional 
market.    Fayettevi  lie's  tempo  was  drastically  slowed  down. 

And  then,  during  the  World  War  I  period,  Fort  Bragg  was  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fayetteville.  Subsequent  development  of  the  military  bases  in  the 
area  have  had  a  stimulating  affect  on  the  tempo  of  our  community  and  its  economy. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  Fayetteville  area  grow  at  an  astounding  rate,  bring- 
ing with  it  an  economic  boom,  many  new  services  and  new  facilities;  but  also 
bringing  painful  problems  of  providing  adequate  public  services  to  an  exploding 
pattern  of  development. 

Today  the  Fayetteville  area  is  rapidly  regaining  its  former  position  as  one 
of  the  dominant  commercial  towns  in  the  State;  in  fact,  by  1960  it  had  become 
the  dominant  urban  center  in  the  coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina. 

With  this  general  picture  of  Fayettevi  lie's  development  in  mind,  let's  fill 
in  some  of  the  interesting  details  involved  in   Fayettevi  lie's  early  development. 

Original  Settlements 

The  first  settlers  of  this  region  were  Scottish  Highlanders  who  migrated  to 
the  New  World  to  escape  the  chaos  and  discontent  prevalent  in  their  native 
Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century.     The   Highlanders  participated   in  the 
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ill-fated  Jacobite  revolutionary  efforts  of  1715  and  1745.  Especially  in  the  three 
decades  after  the  "Forty-five,"  thousands  of  Highlanders  flocked  to  America. 
Theirdefeat  in  1746/plus  other  far-reaching  social  and  economic  changes,  quick- 
ened the  pace  of  the  Scottish  migration.  Agricultural  changes  in  Scotland  caused 
evictions  and  rack  rents;  the  clan  system  fell  apart  loosening  the  social  ties  and 
restraints  that  might  have  prevented  migration;  an  enormous  growth  in  population 
contributed  to  poverty  and  unrest.  Primarily  for  these  reasons  many  Scottish 
Highlanders  left  for  the  New  World.  The  following  description  in  the  Edinburgh 
Advertiser  in  1774  must  have  been  appealing  to  them: 

The  price  of  labour  (from  the  scarcity  of  hands  and  great  plenty  of 
land)  is  hi gh  in  the  colonies:  a  day  labourer  can  gain  thrice  the  wages 
he  can  earn  in  this  country.  .  .  .There  are  no  beggars  in  North  America, 
the  poor,  if  any,  being  amply  provided  for.  Lastly,  there  are  no 
titled,  proud  Lords  to  tyrannize  over  the  lower  sort  of  people,  men 
being  there  more  upon  a  level,  and  more  valued  in  proportion  to 
their  abilities  than  they  are  in  Scotland. 2 

Ever  since  these  first  Scots  settled  the  bottomlands  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cape  Fear  our  community  has  been  characterized  by  westward  expansion.  These 
early  Scots  looked  westward  to  the  New  World  for  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations; 
they  migrated  further  westward  into  the  upper  Cape  Fear  Valley  in  search  of  virgin 
and  fertile  farmland  readily  accessible  to  the  Riverso  they  might  enjoy  a  peaceful, 
happy,  and  abundant  life— something  not  to  be  found  in  their  native  Scotland. 
They  pushed  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  with  sails  as  far  as  they  could,  then  poled 
and  rowed  their  way  to  the  places  they  wanted. 

The  Scottish  migration  into  the  upper  Cape  Fear  Valley  continued  into  the 
middle  and  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  settlements  were  made  in 
the  region  now  embracing  Anson,  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Moore, 
Richmond,  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland  counties.  In  1754 Cumberland  County 
was  created;  its  name  ironically,  was  probably  after  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — 
the  "Butcher" — who  with  crudesavagery  put  down  the  Highland  uprising  in  1746. 

The  Cape  Fear  River  was  the  very  lifeblood  of  a  little  settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  Cross  Creek.  In  a  land  of  nonexistent  roads,  nearness  to  a  navigable 
stream  was  imperative.  Even  after  crude  roads  were  developed  tying  this  settle- 
ment with  other  settlements  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, the  River  continued 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Wheeled  vehicles  were  cum- 
bersome and  uncomfortable,  and  the  roads  were  torturous. 

So  important  was  inland  navigation  to  trade  in  the  State  that  the  Governor 
in  1760  appointed  a  committee  to  determine  a  location  for  a  town  at  or  near  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  This  town  was  to  serve  as  the  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  point  for  the  trade  of  the  western  settlements,  referred 
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to  as  the  "back  country."  The  Cape  Fear  is  the  only  major  North  Carolina  River 
that  empties  directly  into  the  ocean;  and  with  a  port  at  Wilmington,  colonial 
officials  were  very  eager  to  see  trade  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  channeled 
down  the  Cape  Fear  rather  than  down  streams  which  eventually  led  to  the  port 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

In  1762  the  governor's  committee  recommended  a  site  near  the  mouth  of 
Cross  Creek  from  among  several  that  were  proposed — including  a  place  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  west  called  Cross  Creek.  In  part,  the  committee's  report 
read: 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion, that  Cross  Creek  is  not  a  conven- 
ient place  for  Building  a  Town,  it  being  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  River  which  would  render  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods  very 
expensive  to  the  Merchant, and  of  course  must  fall  upon  the  Purchas- 
ers. .  .The  several  Roads  from  Back  Country  all  join  together  within 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  this  place,  and  by  fixing  the  Town 
upon  the  River,  it  saves  the  Expence  of  Land  Carriage  of  Goods, .  .  . 
another  Convenience  attending  the  Town's  being  at  this  place  is, 
that  by  keeping  a  ferry  in  the  Town,  and  making  Roads  to  Orange, 
Duplin, and  Cumberland  Counties, would  be  very  Beneficial  to  many 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  those  Counties,  for  the  convenience  of  bringing 
their  produce  to  a  market;.    .    . 

And  so  in  1762  the  General  Assembly  established  a  town  on  the  river  at 
that  point  and  named  it  Campbellton.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  "lay  off 
one  hundred  acres  of  land, part  of  a  tract  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, belong- 
ing to  John  and  William  Russell, minors, sons  of  John  Russell,  deceased,.  .  ."4 
These  commissioners  were  further  empowered  to  "lay  out  the  said  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,.  .  .into  lots  of  half  an  acre  each,  with  convenient  streets,  and  a 
square  for  public  buildings. "^  Even  today,  the  early  gridiron  street  pattern  and 
court  house  square  are  still  evident  in  "Old  Campbellton"down  by  the  River. 

In  addition  to  the  Scotch  settlements  in  the  "back  country"  north  and  west 
of  Campbellton,  there  were  Scotch-Irish  whohad  migrated  south  from  Pennsylvania; 
there  were  Pennsylvania  Lutherans,  and  Moravians—and  trade  from  the  far  reaches 
of  these  settlements  eventually  focused  in  the  Campbellton-Cross  Creek  area 
where  it  could  be  carried  by  water  to  the  port  of  Wilmington.  To  further  this 
channelization  of  North  Carolina's  colonial  trade,  the  General  Assembly  author- 
ized the  "laying  out"  of  several  public  roads  converging  on  Campbellton.  Among 
these  was  a  public  road  "from  the  Frontiers  of  this  Province  through  the  Counties 
of  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  Anson,  and  Cumberland,  to  Campbellton."6  Another 
was  a  public  road  "from  Dan  River  through  the  Counties  of  Guilford,  Chatham, 
and  Cumberland  to  Campbellton,.  .  ."7  These  two  roads  were  authorized  in 
1771  and  1773. 
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But-  all  was  not  well  in  Campbellton.  The  major  roads  which  came  into  the 
area  focused,  not  at  Campbellton,  but  at  the  settlement  at  Cross  Creek.  This  was 
natural  since  the  roads  followed  the  ridges  into  town  and  these  converged  in  the 
Cross  Creek  area.  In  addition, natural  drainage  was  extremely  poor  in  and  around 
Campbellton.  And  further,  in  1765,  a  Quaker  named  Robert  Cochran  erected  a 
flour  mill  in  the  Cross  Creek  Settlement.  Since  the  mill  was  generally  a  focal 
point  of  early  settlements,  it  tended  to  further  the  development  of  Cross  Creek. 
The  die  was  finally  cast  when  merchants  realized  the  advantages  of  trading  in 
Cross  Creek;  they  could  intercept  the  wagon  trade  before  it  got  to  Campbellton. 
It  wasn't  long  before  Cross  Creek  had  overshadowed  Campbellton.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  Campbellton  were  mainly  boatmen;  the  majority  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  eventually  moved  to  Cross  Creek. 

John  A.Oates,the  late  historian  of  Fayettevi He, described  the  1770 settle- 
ment at  Cross  Creek: 

From  the  1770  map  and  from  old  deeds  it  appears  that  the  original 
main  road  (the  old  Morganton  Road  from  the  West)  ran  down  Haymount 
about  where  it  does  now  and  turned  off  opposite  the  present  location 
of  Hay  Street  Methodist  Church  and  then  toward  the  creek  and  Coch- 
ran's Mill.  This  is  now  Old  Street.  The  road  continued  down  Bow 
Street,  Coolspring  Lane,  and  across  Blount's  Creek  and  the  present 
Person  Street  on  to  the  river  landing  by  way  of  the  old  Court  House. 8 

The  settlement  of  Cross  Creek  had  no  plan;  it  just  "grew." 

The  American  Revolution 

During  the  American  Revolution,  the  citizens  of  this  area  were  strongly 
divided  in  their  loyalties.  The  heavy  concentration  of  Scottish  Highlanders  in 
the  upper  Cape  Fear  Valley  remained  loyal  to  King  George.  In  fact,  they  mar- 
shaled a  regiment  of  Tories  from  their  numbers  and  fought  the  Patriots  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Moore's  Creek,  61  miles  to  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of 
Cross  Creek  settlement  were  mostly  Patriots.  So  adamant  were  they  in  their  con- 
victions that  on  June  of  1775,  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, thirty-nine  of  their  number  met  and  pledged  their  resistance  to  the 
King.  A  public  memorial  of  this  occasion  is  to  be  found  at  Liberty  Point  in  down- 
town Fayetteville  where  the  names  of  the  thirty-nine  are  enscribed  on  stone.  Not 
one  of  the  thirty-nine  names  is  Scotch,  despite  the  heavy  Scottish  population  in 
this  region. 

When  the  Revolution  was  over, and  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  mended  their 
fences,  the  settlement  at  Cross  Creek  turned  anew  to  the  development  of  their 
community  and  its  commercial  life. 
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Battle  of  Moores  Creek,   1776.     (Courtesy:    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Moores  Creek 
National  Military  Park,  N.C.) 

Village  of  Cross  Creek  and  Town  of  Campbellton  United 

Trade  in  Cross  Creek  continued  to  increase;  the  social  and  commercial  focus 
was  definitely  on  Cross  Creek  during  the  1770's,  not  on  Campbellton.  Since  the 
settlement  of  Cross  Creek  had  become  the  center  of  trade,  its  citizens  wanted 
it  also  to  become  the  seat  of  county  government — a  function  that  Campbellton 
was  still  enjoying.  A  citizens'  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  signed  about 
1777  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  two  communities  at  that  time: 

.  .  .The  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Cumberland 
HEREBY  SHOWETH  That  the  village  called  Cross  Creek,  within  the 
Liberties  of  Campbellton  has  within  a  few  years  increased  in  such  a 
rapid  manner,  insomuch  as  there  are  one  hundred  dwelling  houses  and 
Merchants' Stores  therein, and  the  Tradeof  the  back  settlements.  .  . 
almost  wholly  centering  there,  .  .  .the  situation  of  Cross  Creek  is 
high,  dry  and  healthy, and  accommodated  v/ith  excellent  Water  and 
that  of  Campbellton,  .  .  .is  mostly  in  a  low  swampy  situation,  and 
the  road  from  Cross  Creek  thereto  is  through  a  level  clay  ground, 
which  from  the  constant  intercourse  of  Waggons,  is  often  rendered 
almost  impassible  for  persons  and  extremely  disagreeable  to  horse- 
men;.  .  .business  is  transacted  entirely  at  Cross  Creek,.  .  .it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  Jurors 
at  a  Mile  distance,  .    .    ." 
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For  these  reasons,  the  citizens  wanted  the  settlement  of  Cross  Creek  and 
the  Town  of  Campbellton  united,  the  public  buildings  built  in  Cross  Creek,  an 
orderly  system  of  streets  for  Cross  Creek,  and  better  regulation  of  the  wholearea. 
This  course  was  followed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1778  when  they  passed  an 
act  which  stated,  "the  village  of  Cross  Creek,  and  the  town  of  Campbellton, 
shall  be  united  into  one  town  under  the  name  of  Campbellton, .  .  ."10 This  act 
further  provided  for  the  items  listed  in  the  citizens'  petition. 


Fayetteville  gets  its  Name  and  a  Plan 

Aftermath  of  the  Revolution  and  other  confusions  frustrated  efforts  to  lay 
out  the  streets  in  upper  Campbellton.  It  continued  to  develop  "in  its  former  ir- 
regular form."  Citizens  of  Campbellton  wanted  an  end  to  the  confusion  in  street 
location  and  also  wanted  to  rename  their  town  after  the  famed  Revolutionary  hero, 
Marquis  de  Layfayette.  And  so  in  1783,  the  name  Campbellton  was  changed  to 
Fayetteville  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.    This  act  further  stated  that 

.  .  .many  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  being  now  making  prepar- 
ation for  repairing  their  houses,  or  erecting  new  ones,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary that  the  streets  should  be  regulated  without  delay,  so  as  to 
occasion  as  little  expense  and  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  lots  and  houses;.    .    . '' 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  act  called  for  the  appointment  of 

.  .  .commissioners  for  laying  out  the  streets.  .  .in  the  most  regular 
and  convenient  manner  in  which  the  same  can  be  done  and  with  as 
little  injury  to  the  proprietors  of  lots  and  houses  therein.  .  .and  that 
the  principal  streets  be  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  all  other  streets 
as  wide  as  the  particular  situation  of  houses  and  lots  will  admit;  and 
the  said  commissioners  or  a  majority  of  them  are  hereby  directed  to 
lay  out  a  square  or  squares  for  public  buildings,  in  such  part  of  the 
town  as  may  be  found  most  eligible, .    .    .  '* 

The  following  year,  1784,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  commissioners  who  had  "surveyed  and  laid  off  six  principal  streets 
and  two  squares.  .  ."13  The  Assembly  also  authorized  the  commissioners  to  lay 
out  new  streets  when  needed  "as  to  them  seem  most  conformable  to  regularity  and 
convenience, .    .    .not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  breadth."  14 

And  so  in  1784,  just  one  year  after  the  City  of  Fayetteville  began  its  of- 
ficial life,  a  city  plan  was  approved.  This  led  to  the  basic  framework  for  to- 
day's downtown  area .  It  called  for  straight  and  regular  streets  related  to  the  Town 
House  (Market)   Square  and   James  Square.    The  plan  was  conceived   in  such  a 
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manner  that  the  approaches  to  the  two  squares  would  be  grand  and  impressive. 
Fayetteville  is  fortunate  today  to  have  a  focal  point  such  as  the  Market  Square 
giving  ourdowntowna  sense  of  unity.  We're  also  fortunate  that  these  early  plan- 
ners saw  fit  to  provide  one  hundred  foot  rights-of-way  for  the  major  streets  in 
our  present  downtown  area.  And  indeed  it's  a  pity  that  in  the  following  two  cen- 
turies many  other  streets  in  other  areas  were  built  on  less  right-of-way  than  the 
fifty  feet  required  in  1784. 

Citizens  of  Fayetteville  were  proud  of  their  city  and  were  very  conscious 
of  beauty.  Their  awareness  of  the  value  of  trees  in  addinga  pleasing  texture  and 
coolness  to  public  streets  is  reflected  in  an  ordinance  of  1814.  "Under  a  penalty 
of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,"  the  ordinance  stated,  "it  shall  be 
unlawful  foranyperson  to  cut  down  any  growing  tree  in  anyof  the  squares, streets, 
or  ways  of  the  town,  .    .    ."'^ 

The  desire  to  maintain  a  clean  city  also  occupied  the  attention  of  Fay- 
etteville's  early  citizens.  An  ordinance,  passed  in  1822,  among  other  things 
imposed  a  penalty  of  two  dollars  against  "Any  person.  .  .throwing  rubbish  in 
the  streets."  16     An  early   anti-litterbug   campaign  which    is  still    being  waged. 


McRae's  Map  of  Fayetteville,  c.   1825. 


United  States  (later  Confederate)  Arsenal  at  Fayette 


Prior  to  1818,  private  boates  or  public  ferries  were  used  to  cross  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  During  that  year  the  General  Assembly  author- 
ized James  Seawell  and  his  associates  to  "erect  a  bridge  across  the  Cape  Fear 
Riverator  within  two  mjles  of  the  boat  landing  inCampbellton  opposite  the  town 
of  Fayetteville,  . 
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The  need  for  greater  convenience  in  securing  clean  drinking  water  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Fayetteville  Water  Works  in  1820.  The  General  Assembly 
authorized  William  Nichols  and  his  associates  various  prerogatives  "forsupplying 
the  town  of  Fayetteville  with  pure  and  wholesome  Water."  >° 

Although  Fayetteville  had  the  early  plan  approved  by  the  Assembly  in  1784, 
there  was  still  confusion  in  1820  to  exact  street  layout;  the  1784  plan  and  com- 
missioners' report  had  somehow  gotten  lost.  And  so  in  1821,  another  group  of 
commissioners  were  appointed  "for  laying  out  the  streets.  .  .in  themost  regular 
and  convenient  manner.  .  ."  '°  These  commissioners  made  their  plan  and  survey, 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  commissioners  in  1823. 

The  construction  of  a  federal  arsenal,  later  to  become  known  as  the  Con- 
federate Arsenal ,  was  begun  in  1838  on  a  beautiful  site  atop  Haymount  Hill. 
The  strategic  location  of  Fayetteville  between  the  Potomac  and  Savannah  Rivers 
and  its  ideal  transportation  facilities  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  made  it  a  logical 
choice  for  an  arsenal  site.  Until  its  destruction  by  Sherman's  troops  in  1865,  it 
was  the  pride  of  Fayetteville.  With  a  view  overlooking  the  Cape  Fear  Valley 
and  pleasing  design  treatment,  the  Arsenal  was  a  place  to  see  for  all  visitors  to 
Fayetteville. 
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Fayetteville's  State  House 

The  flourishing  commercial  town  of  Fayetteville  wielded  considerable  po- 
litical influence.  With  its  newly  approved  city  plan  with  grand  avenues  and  two 
squares,  Fayetteville  had  just  the  site  for  the  State  House.  And  in  1789  the 
State  House  was  finished,  just  in  time  for  the  General  Assembly  session  that  year. 
This  was  a  historic  session  for  North  Carolina;  The  Assembly  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution  making  it  the  thirteenth  state  in  the  Union, and  granted  the  charter 
for  the  University  of  North  Carolina,the  earliest  state  university  in  the  Nation. 

The  General  Assembly  also  met  there  in  1790  and  1793.  Fayetteville  was 
very  nearly  selected  as  the  permanent  capital  of  North  Carolina.  At  one  point 
only  one  additional  vote  in  the  Assembly  was  needed.  In  1794,  however,  the 
Assembly  selected  Raleigh  as  the  permanent  capital. 

The  State  House  in  Fayetteville  was  to  have  a  catostrophic  end.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  1831  by  the  most  devastating  event  in  Fayetteville's  history,  the 
Great  Fire.  It  wasn't  too  long,  however,  before  it  was  rebuilt.  The  present 
magnificent  Georgianstructure  was  completed  in  1838  as  the  Town  Hall.  Its 
arches  provided  an  ideal  place  for  trading  in  meats  and  produce,  and  soon  it 
became  known  simply  as  the  Market  House. 

Through  the  years  it  has  served  as  the  focal  point  of  our  community.  The 
image  of  the  Market  House  stands  as  a  symbol  of  Fayetteville;  indeed  it  is  one 
of  our  greatest  assets. 


Downtown  Fayettevi 


14.    (Sketched  by  M.  Horace  Say) 
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The  Great  Fire 

May  29,  1831  was  to  go  down  as  the  date  of  the  most  catastrophic  event 
in  Fayetteville's  history.  On  that  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  kitchen  of  James 
Kyle's  house  on  Market  Square;  the  flames  soon  roared  out  of  control  and  threatened 
to  engulf  the  whole  town.  When  finally  the  fire  was  brought  under  control  and 
the  damage  surveyed  some  six  hundred  homes  had  been  consumed  in  the  inferno; 
one-third  of  the  population  wasdisplaced.  The  fire  alsodestroyed  the  State  House 
and  gutted  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 

Not  only  was  this  fire  the  worst  in  Fayetteville's  history,  it  was  the  worst 
in  the  entire  United  States  up  to  that  time. 

The  citizens  of  Fayetteville  rebuilt  after  they  had  recovered  from  this  fire. 
But  again  in  1845  and  1846  disastrous  fires  threatened  much  of  the  very  same 
area,  although  they  were  not  nearly  as  destructive  as  the  1831  inferno. 


Beginnings  of  Manufacturing  in  Fayetteville 

Itmust  be  remembered  that  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  Fayetteville's  basic 
manufacturing  industry,  required  the  perfection  of  a  number  of  inventions  in- 
volved with  the  various  processes  in  the  textile  industry.  And  further,  that  a 
practical  power  source  had  to  be  coupled  with  this  machinery.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many  basic  inventions  were  invented  having  to 
do  with  the  four  basic  processes  in  textile  manufacture:  preparation  of  the  fiber, 
spinning  the  fiber,  weaving  or  knitting  into  cloth,  and  finishing  of  the  cloth. 
The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  application  of  power-driven  ma- 
chinery to  these  basic  textile  processes. 

Aside  from  the  milling  of  flour,  started  first,  as  mentioned  earlier,  by  the 
Quaker,  Robert  Chochran  in  1765,  one  of  the  Fayetteville  area's  first  manufac- 
turing industries  was  the  hat  factory  of  James  Gee  near  the  Confederate  Women's 
Home  during  the  colonial  period.  ^  This  was  only  manufacturing  in  the  sense 
that  he  turned  out  hats;  his  products  were  hand-crafted. 

Oates  wrote  that  two  men  by  the  name  of  Brachen  and  Shepard  from  Virginia 
established  a  chewing  tobacco  factory  in  1816.  They  located  their  factory  in 
old  Campbellton,  north  of  the  Clarendon  Bridge,  and  operated  there  until  about 
1826.21 

Textile  factories  in  Fayetteville  were  among  the  first  in  the  State.  The 
beginnings  of  the  textile  industry  in  Fayetteville  came  in  1824,  when  William 
McNeill  built  the  frame  of  a  building  intended  for  a  factory  adjacent  to  Cross 
Creek.  Benbow    and  Company  acquired  the  mi  1 1  in  1838,  installed  newer  machinery, 
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and  began  a  more  successful  operation.  In  1840  it  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature 
as  the  Cross  Creek  Manufacturing  Company. 22 

A  flurry  of  manufacturing  companies  were  chartered  during  these  years. 
In  addition  to  the  Cross  Creek  Company,  there  was  the  Rockfish  Manufacturing 
Company  in  1837,  the  Phoenix  Company  in  1839,  and  Beaver  Creek  Manufacturing 
Company  in  1841 . 

A  report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company  in  1851  offers 
an  interesting  account  of  manufacturing  in  the  Fayettevi  He  area  during  this  period : 

A  complete  revolution  in  the  trade  in  cotton  yarns  has  been  effected 
in  North  Carolina  within  afewyears  by  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  factories  in  that  state.  Prior  to  the  year  1836,  immense  quantities 
of  the  article  were  imported  into  the  state  from  the  north.  In  that 
year  a  factory  was  established  in  Fayetteville;  others  were  soon  after 
established  throughout  the  state;  and  now,  instead  of  drawing  their 
supplies  from  abroad,  large  quantities  are  annually  imported.  In 
Fayettevi  lie,  there  are  sixfactorieswhich  cost  about  $347,000.  Three 
of  these  manufacture  brown  sheetings;  the  fourth  has  just  commenced 
to  weave  heavy  Oznaburgs,  weighing  half  a  pound  to  the  yard;  the 
other  two  make  yarns  only.  Sheetings,  shirtings,  and  bagging  manu- 
factured  there  have  acquired  a   reputation   second   to  none  in  this 


The  Riverboat  Era 

Development  of  a  means  of  mechanical  propulsion  of  boats  further  en- 
henced  Fayettevi  lie's  commercial  life.  It  wasn't  until  1807  that  Robert  Fulton 
and  Robert  Livingston's  steamboat  "Clermont"  made  its  historic  voyage  up  the 
Hudson  River  of  New  York.  In  1818  the  steamboat  "Henrietta"  was  built  near 
Fayetteville;  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  crafts  of  this  kind  built  in  the  southern 
states.  Now  Fayetteville  had  the  advantage  of  easier  navigation  up  and  down 
the  River.  Prior  to  this  crafts  could  easily  move  downstream  to  Wilmington,  but 
upstream  movement  without  mechanical  propulation  was  extremely  difficult. 

Also  in  1818  Fayettevi  lie's  attempt  to  a  Grand  Canal  was  begun.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  connect  the  Cape  Fear  at  Campbellton  with  the  Cape  Fear  above 
"Smiley's  Falls"  in  order  to  provide  navigational  access  into  Chatham  County. 
This  project  proved  to  be  too  grand  an  undertaking  and  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  Henrietta  Steamboat  Company  was  chartered  in  1831  with  the  right  to 
own  land  in  Wilmington  and   Fayetteville  and  to  erect  wharves  and  warehouses. 
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In  a  commercial  statement,  "The  Trade  of  Wilmington,  1843,"  written  in 
that  year  by  Robert  W.  Brown,  the  river  trade  is  described: 

Portable  articles  of  produce  are  brought  from  the  interior  country  by 
land  carriage  to  Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of  boating  navigation; 
thence  they  are  carried  down  to  Wi  Imington  by  wel  I  constructed  steam- 
boats and  their  numerous  towboats,  comprising  a  flotilla  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale, .    .    . 

In  the  course  of  many  years  of  practice  ot  the  author.  .  .he  has  had 
goods  delivered  at  Fayetteville  within  a  week  or  ten  days  from  New 
York,.    .    . 

Wheat  is  brought  in  to  Fayetteville  by  wagons,  where  it  is  bought, 
cleaned  at  mills,  and  put  up  in  cases  of  seven  bushels  or  bags,  and 
sent  down  to  Wilmington  for  sale  or  to  ship. 24 

Fayettevi He's  strategic  location  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  leading  to  North  Carolina's  only  sizable  port  for  ocean  and  coastal 
commerce,  was  paying  huge  dividends. 


Fayettevi  lie's  Flourishing  Pre-Civil  War  Economy 

Before  the  Civil  War,  and  especially  before  the  days  of  the  railroad, Fay- 
etteville was  the  "market  town  for  all  the  North-western  section  of  the  state, 
drawing  an  immense  wagon  train  from  as  far  as  South-west  Virginia,  besides  the 
trade  nearer  by  stretching  to  Raleigh  on  the  North,  Marion,  South  Carolina  and 
the  South,  and  the  borders  of  Duplin  on  the  East. "25 

Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  however,  North  Carolina's  coastal 
and  foreign  commerce  was  among  the  smallest  of  any  state.  Dangerous  shoals, 
shallow  inlets,  and  sounds  handicapped  development  of  its  ports.  The  vital  role 
played  by  Fayetteville  in  North  Carolina's  coastal  and  foreign  commerce  was 
emphasized  in  a  paper  written  in  1819  by  Archibald  D.  Murphey.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  1816  North  Carolina's  exports  were  mostly  produce,  consisting  mainly 
of  naval  stores,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  corn,  wheat,  flour  and  flax  seed. 
Its  value  was  about  one  and  a  third  million  dollars,  and  most  of  it  came  through 
Wilmington.  The  value  of  Fayettevi  lie's  produce  boated  to  Wilmington  wasalmost 
identical  with  the  value  of  North  Carolina's  total  exports  for  that  year. 26 

In  1820onlyone  city  in  the  entire  State  was  larger  in  population  than  Fay- 
etteville; New  Bern,  the  largest  city, had  3,663  persons, while  Fayetteville  was 
a  close  second  with  3,532.  An  1820  "Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical 
Map  of  North  Carolina"  shows  six  roads  converging  on  Fayetteville  from  all  di- 
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rections,  and  carries  this  comment:  "Fayetteville  is  regularly  laid  out  near  the 
west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the  State. "2/ 

In  describing  Fayettevi lie's  commercial  power  in  the  years  before  about 
1831,  John  A.  Gates  quoted  a  Mr.  Belden: 

Some  idea.  .  .may  be  formed  of  Fayettevi  lie's  heavy  trade  at  that 
time  when  the  fact  is  born  in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  East  Tennessee, 
Southwestern  Virginia,  all  of  the  intermediate  country  and  tiers  of 
counties  on  the  North,  South,  and  East  of  Cumberland,  looked  to 
Fayetteville  for  supplies  of  salt,  iron, and  general  merchandise.  The 
volume  of  trade  was  then  at  its  apex  and  Fayetteville  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  prosperity  in  her  commercial  history.28 

By  1860  North  Carolina  had  thirty-six  banks;  five  of  these  wfrere  in  Fayette- 
ville,four  in  Wilmington, three  in  New  Bern, and  two  each  in  Raleigh, Charlotte, 
and  Greensboro.2" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pre-Civi I  War  Fayetteville  occupied  a  position 
of  commercial  leadership  in  North  Carolina. 


Plank  Roads  and  Railroads 

A  system  of  plank  roads, or  so-called  "Farmer's  Railroads,"  was  developed 
during  the  1850's  that  tied  Fayetteville  in  to  better  advantage  with  its  immediate 
trade  area.  These  were  built  by  laying  heavy,  wide  planks  on  stringers, or  ties, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  travel— like  railroad  ties.  They  were 
ideally  suited  for  short-haul  farm-to-market  travel;  they  enabled  speedier  and 
more  comfortable  travel.  Previous  roads  would  often  become  impassible  in  rainy 
weather. 

The  very  first  plank  road  in  North  Carolina  was  the  Fayettevi  I  le  and  Western. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1849  and  completed  about  1854.  Lefler  called  it  the 
"Appian  Way"  of  North  Carolina  and  further  that  it  "ran  from  Fayetteville  via 
Salem  to  Bethania  a  distance  of  129  miles.  It  was  the  longest  plank  road  ever 
built  in  the  world!  For  fifteen  years  it  served  as  a  commercial  artery  from  the 
inland  section  to  wharves  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  Fayetteville"30 

Between  1850 and  1860 about  six  other  plank  roads  were  completed  toFay- 
etteville  making  Fayetteville  the  "center  of  the  wagon  trade  of  the  state." 

The  problem  with  plank  roads,  however,  soon  became  too  apparent.  Main- 
tenance costs  were  high  since  the  timbers  were  continually  exoosed  to  the  ele- 
ments and  modern  wood  preservatives  were  not  then  available.    Estimates  made 
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in  Ohio  showed  that  even  with  the  best  of  hardwoods,  such  as  hemlock,  the  life 
span  of  one  of  these  roads  was  about  seven  years. 31  By  1870  they  had  practically 
disappeared. 

Shadows  on  the  horizon  began  to  indicate  the  coming  of  a  revolutionary 
change  in  technology  in  the  transportation  industry — the  combination  of  rails  and 
steam  locomotives.  The  first  American-built  steam  locomotive,  the  "Tom  Thumb," 
had  a  trial  run  in  1830.  When  this  combination  was  made  practical,  the  trans- 
portation industry  had  at  its  disposal  speed  and  tractive  power  for  hauling  freight 
and  passengers  overland  which  far  surpassed  any  other  known  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  development  of  the  railroad  system  was  to  eventually  bite  heavily  into 
the  Fayettevi lie's  strategic  advantage;  that  of  funneling  commerce  along  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Some  far-sighted  individuals  sought  toorganize  the  Fayettevi  lie 
and  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad  in  1833, but  failed  due  to  lack  of  support  in  solicit- 
ing subscriptions.  James  Sprunt  wrote  that  "In  March,  1833,  the  commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Fayettevi  lie  were  instructed  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $200,000  tobe 
invested  in  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad,  which,  with  individual 
subscriptions,  would  be  more  than  enough  for  the  organization  of  the  company, 
and  work  could  be  begun  in  the  Spring  of  1834. "32  Its  subsequent  failure  was 
attributed  to  the  "lack  of  support  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  section,  who 
would  not  contribute  one  cent  to  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  railroad  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  mountains. "33 

Another  attempt  at  railroad  investment  was  made  in  1852  when  the  Western 
Rail  road  was  chartered.  The  idea  was  to  build  a  line  to  the  coal  regions  of  Moore 
and  Chatham  counties.  Construction  was  begun  in  1854.  However,  again  due 
to  financial  difficulties,    the  road  was  only  completed  to  the  Egypt  mines. 34 

By  1860  North  Carolina's  railway  system  totaled  891  miles;  it  had  cost 
$17, 000, 000, and  connections  had  been  made  with  interstate  lines  leading  north, 
south,  east  and  west. 35  And  yet,  the  Western  Railroad,  Fayettevi  lie's  only  rail 
outlet,  had  no  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  system. 36  The  development  of  the 
State's  rail  system  intercepted  the  trade  that  formerly  was  channeled  through 
Fayetteville. 

The  Civil  War  further  delayed  Fayettevi  lie's  effort  to  develop  its  rail  system. 
After  the  War, it  was  not  until  1879  that  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Rail- 
road was  formed.  Gradually  thereafter  Fayetteville  became  tied  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  system.  By  1884  passenger  trains  were  running  into  Greensboro  and  by 
1888  into  Mount  Airy  and  Wilmington.  Also  in  1888,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
completed  its  "short  cut"  through  Fayetteville  bringing  with  it  the  New  York- 
Florida  freight  and  passenger  trains.  The  Atlantic  and  Rockfish  Railroad  was  char- 
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tered  in  1894.  Altogether  by  1899, Fayetteville  had  five  railroad  lines  radiating 
from  the  City,37  but  was  far  behind  the  rapidly  industrializing  Piedmont  cities 
whose  rail  network  had  developed  at  an  earlier  date. 
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Striking  a  crushing  blow  to  the  economy  of  the  South,  General  Sherman 
led  his  troops  on  their  famed  "march  to  the  sea."  Withdrawing  ahead  of  Sherman 
were  Confederate  forces  under  General  Hardee.  Hardee  and  his  troops  passed 
through  Fayetteville  and  burned  the  Clarendon  Bridge  after  them.  On  March  11, 
1865  Sherman  and  his  troops  occupied  Fayetteville.  In  accordance  with  his  pol- 
icy of  rendering  the  economy  and  themilitary  of  the  South  a  crushing  blow,  Sherman 
had  the  Confederate  Arsenal  on  Haymount  Hill  burned, and  destroyed  the  Fayette- 
ville Observer  office  and  the  productive  capacity  of  Fayettevi lie's  textile  plants. 

The  Civil  War  and  subsequent  days  of  reconstruction  were  hard  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Fayetteville.  North  Carolina's  railroad  system  had  already  by- 
passed Fayetteville  and  drastically  curtailed  its  trade  area.  The  War  brought 
with  it  discouragement  and  defeat.  Fayetteville  along  with  other  Southern  areas 
suffered  an  economic  prostration  after  the  War.  The  economy  of  the  United  States 
was  turning  more  and  more  toward  the  development  of  industry;  but  the  South  had 
long  depended  on  a  primarily  agricultural  economy—and  the  War  had  shaken  this 
system  by  its  roots. 


Sherman's  men  driving  Confederate  forces  out  of  Fayetteville.     (From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time) 
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After  the  War  Fayetteville  was  in  a  worse  position  for  economic  develop- 
ment than  those  North  Carolina  cities  in  the  Piedmont.  Fayetteville  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  agricultural  area  without  a  developed  rail  system  such  as  the 
Piedmont  cities  had.  Industrial  growth  in  North  Carolina  largely  took  place  in 
a  string  of  cities  known  as  the  "Piedmont  Crescent." 


Temporary  Decline 

The  years  following  the  Civil  War  saw  Fayetteville  decline  in  importance 
in  relation  to  other  North  Carolina  cities.  The  lag  in  railroad  development  and 
thedecline  in  the  value  of  Fayettevi  lie's  strategic  location  became  all  too  appar- 
ent. It  would  not  be  until  1910  that  the  City  of  Fayetteville  even  surpassed  its 
1860  population. 

Some  idea  of  the  effect  of  rapid  growth  of  other  North  Carolina  cities  and 
Fayetteville's  relative  decline  can  be  gotten  by  examining  Fayettevi  lie's  popu- 
lation ranking  among  the  State's  cities.  From  1820  to  the  Civil  War, Fayetteville 
was  the  second  or  third  largest  city  in  the  State.  The  city  actually  lost  popula- 
tion between  1860  and  1870,  and  lost  even  more  by  1870.  Its  rank  in  1860  was 
third  in  the  State;  by  1870  it  had  dropped  to  fourth;  it  was  sixth  in  1880;  tenth 
in  1890;  twelfth  in  1900;  fourteenth  in  1910;  and  by  1920  Fayetteville  had  become 
the  eighteenth  ranking  city  in  North  Carolina. 

FAYETTEVILLE'S  POPULATION  WITH 
STATE  RANKING,  1820-1960 

Year  Population      Rank  Year  Population     Rank 


1820 

3,532 

2 

1900 

4,670 

12 

1830 

2,878 

3 

1910 

7,045 

14 

1840 

4,285 

2 

1920 

8,877 

18 

1850 

4,646 

3 

1930 

13,049 

13 

1860 

4,790 

3 

1940 

17,428 

13 

1870 

4,660 

4 

1950 

34,715 

9 

1880 

3,485 

6 

1960 

47, 106 

8 

1890  4,222  10 

The  general  decline  of  Fayetteville  is  also  pointed  out  by  its  losing  its  fi- 
nancial solvency  in  1880.  In  1881,  the  citizens  voted  to  repeal  the  City's  charter 
and  not  until  1893,  twelve  years  later,  was  the  charter  restored.  Between  1880 
and  1920,  Fayetteville's  growth  was  slow;  in  those  forty  years,  the  City's  popu- 
lation grew  by  only  5, 392  persons — and  extremely  slow  rate  of  growth  in  comparison 
to  the  wave  of  industrial  activity  and  population  growth  that  was  taking  place 
in  many  other  North  Carolina  cities. 
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Establishment  of  Fort  Bragg 

On  September  30,  1922,  the  U.  S.  Army  made  an  announcement  that  was 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  economy  of  this  slowly  growing  area.  Fort 
Bragg  was  designated  as  a  permanent  Army  post.  It  had  been  established  as  early 
as  1918  as  an  artillery  firing  center.  The  boundary  of  Fort  Bragg  is  just  six  miles 
northwest  of  the  Market  Square  in  downtown  Fayetteville. 

With  the  influx  of  military  personnel  during  the  World  War  I  years,  the 
tempo  of  economic  activity  in  Fayetteville  was  increased  tremendously.  A  pub- 
lication entitled  "Camp  Bragg  and  Fayetteville,"  published  in  1919,  gives  an 
account  of  this  increase  in  tempo  and  prophesizes  the  long-range  effect  of  Fort 
Bragg  on  the  City. 

Since  the  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Camp  Bragg 
Mi  litary  Reservation  and  the  immediate  commencement  there  of  bui  Id- 
ing  operations  attracted  such  a  precipitous  influx  of  immigration  to 
the  City  of  about  fifty  per  cent.  With  a  fluctuating  number  of  soldiers 
at  the  Camp  averaging  twenty  thousand  men  and  with  Fayetteville  the 
sole  and  only  center  for  trade  and  recreation  the  future  growth  is  ab- 
solutely assured.  New  hotels  and  restaurants  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Many  new  retail  stores  have  been  established  and  several 
of  those  already  in  existence  have  been  compelled  to  enlarge  their 
space  and  expand  their  facilities.  And  with  all  this  the  new  era  in 
Fayettevi lie's  commercial  life  has  only  just  begun.38 


Exploding  Growth 

By  1929  the  City  had  annexed  as  far  west  as  the  edge  of  the  present  Fay- 
etteville High  School  site,and  thegeographic  center  of  our  City  had  shifted  con- 
siderably westward.  This  also  marked  the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  city  limits  which  has  continued  until  it  reached  the  extremely  irreg- 
ular shape  of  1963.  This  has  some  undesirable  implication  for  the  orderly  and 
economic  provision  of  public  facilities  in  new  areas  and  in  recent  years  re- 
flects an  extremely  exploded  pattern  of  growth. 

Between  1920  and  1930  Fayettevi  He  moved  up  in  the  rank  of  cities  in  North 
Carolina  from  eighteenth  to  thirteenth.  Between  1930  and  1940  the  growth  of 
Fayetteville  and  Cumberland  County  was  steady,  and  Fayetteville  remained  the 
thirteenth  largest  city. 

In  March  of  1940  the  strength  of  Fort  Bragg  was  4,971 .  Then  came  a  second 
Global  War  and  the  accompanying  tremendous  build-up  of  America's  fighting 
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forces.  By  October  of  1942,  Fort  Bragg's  strength  had  climbed  to  92,783.  At 
times  the  City  of  Fayetteville  had  as  many  as  200,000  people  in  the  immediate 
area;  and  this  area  was  literally  bursting  at  its  seams  and  straining  to  meet  a  vast 
new  demand  for  goods,  services,  housing,  and  public  facilities. 

With  such  a  large  employment  center  as  Fort  Bragg  acting  like  a  large 
magnet,  just  six  miles  northwest  of  downtown  Fayetteville,  urban  growth  moved 
primarily  in  that  direction.  By  1941  the  City  had  annexed  land  west  and  north- 
west of  the  older  limits,  plus  some  land  to  the  south.  Like  the  traders  who  set- 
tled CrossCreek  to  intercept  Campbellton's  trade, modern  day  merchants  located 
northwest  of  the  older  center  to  "intercept"  this  large  volume  of  trade  before  it 
reached  downtown. 

By  1955  the  City  had  annexed  more  areas  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  1941- 
1950  limits.  Subsequent  annexations  finally  led  to  the  City's  extremely  irregular 
form  of  1960. 

Growth  in  Fayetteville  and  Cumberland  County  between  1940  and  1960  has 
been  nothing  short  of  astounding.  The  City  of  Fayetteville  nearly  tripled  its  1940 
population  during  these  years.  In  the  69-square-mile  planning  area  including 
Fayetteville  and  its  fringe,  the  amount  of  urban  development  almost  doubled  in 
the  ten-year  period,  1950-1960.  In  other  words,  almost  as  much  land  was  de- 
veloped in  these  ten  years  in  the  planning  area  than  in  the  previous  two  centu- 
ries of  growth. 

The  Planning  Department's  Technical  Study  Number  One,  "The  Economy 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  C."  discussed  economic  growth  during  the  recent  twenty- 
year  period .  It  stated  that  "The  economic  growth  of  Fayetteville  during  the  twenty- 
year  period.  .  .has  been  tremendous.  During  this  period  Fayetteville  and  Cum- 
berland County  have  risen  from  the  second  ranking  center  in  the  trade  area  to  the 
dominant  center  in  the  coastal  plain.    .    .39 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE:  Periodic  articles  and  feature  stories  published  in  the 
Fayetteville  Observer  were  also  very  helpful  in  preparing  this  sketch. 
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PATTERN  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


The  basic  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  study  the  present  pattern  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Fayetteville  urban  area, and  to  examine  factors  which  influence  this 
oattern.  This  can  best  be  done  through  a  study  of  existing  land  use.  The  pro- 
cedure is  simple.  First  the  general  types  of  land  uses  (residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  etc.)  are  designa-ed.  Then  a  detailed  survey  is  made  of  the  urban 
area  to  determine  how  these  ypes  of  uses  are  distributed.  The  resulting  infor- 
mation is  plotted  on  maps. 

A  land  use  map  is  not  ike  property  maps  or  maos  showing  buildings  and 
features.  A  land  use  map  show,  how  the  land  is  being  used  regardless  of  property 
lines  or  buildings.  For  examcle:  a  single  house  on  a  single  lot  would  be  clas- 
sified residential  since  both  tie  house  and  its  yard  are  in  residential  use.  For  a 
single  house  located  in  a  ten-acre  tract  (the  remainder  of  which  is  vacant)  only 
that  area  actually  being  used  js  residential  would  be  so  classified;  the  remainder 
would  be  considered  vacant,  .and  in  an  urban  planning  area  used  for  agriculture 
is  also  usually  looked  upon  a  vacant  since  it  can  be  made  available  for  urban 
development. 

A  land  use  survey  is  ver'  useful  in  community  planning.  It  is  a  tool  which 
helps  one  to  comprehend  the  pattern  and  extent  of  development  and  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  this  pattern  and  extent.  Together  with  an  understanding 
of  the  characteristics  of  varicus  uses,  a  land  use  survey  can  play  an  important 
role  in  planning  for  public  ser/ices.  Different  types  of  uses  each  have  different 
combinations  of  demands  for  pjblic  services.  For  example:  twenty  acres  devoted 
to  residential  use  might  contah  30  to  40  houses.  This  number  of  additional  houses 
may  mean  15,  20,  or  more  elenentary  school  children  (enough  for  more  than  half 
a  new  classroom).  These  additonal  children  will  also  place  heavier  demands  on 
the  need  for  neighborhood  receation  centers. 

Twenty  acresdevoted  to  commercial  uses  (roughly  the  size  of  each  of  Fay- 
etteville's  largest  shopping  centers)  would  not  add  directly  to  the  demand  for 
additional  classrooms  and  recreation  centers;  but  would  contribute  heavily  to  the 
demand  for  thoroughfares  of  sufficient  capacity  to  avoid  congestion.  A  twenty- 
acre  tract  in  industrial  use  woild  have  even  another  combination  of  demands  for 
urban  services. 
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Not  only  do  different  types  of  uses  require  different  combinations  of  serv- 
ices, they  also  differ  in  the  location,  amount,  and  characteristics  of  the  land 
each  requires.  Land  unsuitable  for  industrial  development  often  would  make  ideal 
residential  areas.  Shopping  centers  must  be  located  conveniently  in  their  trib- 
utary trade  areas. 

Different  uses  also  possess  very  different  "operating  characteristics,"  which 
often  are  conflicting  in  nature.  (Consider  the  desire  most  people  have  for  homes 
in  an  area  of  peace  and  privacy,  as  opposed  to  the  urgency, activity,  and  noise 
characteristic  of  commercial  areas.)  Often  the  two  "conflicting  uses"  occur  in 
uncomfortable  proximity  to  one  another. 

Organized  forethought  as  to  the  proper  use  of  land  is  urgently  needed.  If 
the  population  of  a  community  increases  without  this  forethought  (and  especially 
when  an  area  grows  as  fast  as  the  Fayetteville  urban  area  in  the  fastest  growing 
large  county  in  North  Carolina),  the  consequences  may  be  costly.  Often  de- 
velopment occurs  at  places  where  the  timely  provision  of  public  services  is  econ- 
omically impossible.  Sometimes  good  industrial  sites,  which  might  have  been 
assets  to  the  community,  are  not  reserved.  Much  more  land  than  can  possibly 
be  developed  as  commercial  land  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  often  reserved  due 
to  the  expectation  of  high  return.  This  sometimes  creates  stagnant  areas  to  which 
services  must  be  provided,  but  at  a  high  cost. 

The  study  of  land  use  can  thus  be  very  beneficial  to  those  making  decisions 
affecting  the  future  character  of  the  community.  The  remainder  of  this  part  of 
the  report  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  land  use  and  the  pattern  of  development  in  the 
Fayetteville  planning  area.  These  remarks  are  based  on  an  extensive  land  use 
survey  of  the  entire  69-square-mile  planning  area  in  1960.  (See  page  65  for 
full  description  of  the  planning  area.)  In  this  survey,  each  parcel  of  land  was 
classified  into  five  broad  land  use  categories:  (1)  RESIDENTIAL  (including  single- 
family,  two-family,  and  multi-family  residential  uses);  (2)  CC/vWERCIAL  ; 
(3)  INDUSTRIAL  (including  industrial;  wholesale;  transportation,  communication 
and  public  utility  uses);  (4)  PUBLIC  AND  INSTITUTIONAL;  and  (5)  VACANT 
AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

The  results  of  the  survey  were  plotted  on  maos  of  various  scales  for  pres- 
sentation  and  analysis.  A  similar  survey  was  conducted  in  1950  but  was  limited 
primarily  to  the  city  limits.  Through  the  use  of  1951  aerial  photographs  this  survey 
was  extended  throughout  the  1960  planning  area.  (Though  not  as  accurate  as 
field  methods,  this  technique  offered  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  land  use  pat- 
terns of  1950  and  1960.)  Plates  7  and  8  on  pages  54  and  55  show  the  resulting 
1950  and  1960  land  use  maps. 

Examination  of  these  maps  shows  that  tremendous  growth  has  occurred  during 
the  1950's.  The  general  pattern  of  development,  however,  has  remained  essen- 
tially the  same.  A/any  of  the  basic  factors  which  influence    development     (such 
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as  topography, soils,  etc.)  have  not  changed  in  recent  history, and  will  not  change 
significantly  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  all  the  more  important, then,  to  know 
factors  affecting  development,  and  to  have  a  survey  of  existing  land  use. 

Two  basic  questions  are  explored  in  this  part  of  the  report:  What  is  the 
current  land  use  pattern  in  the  urban  area?  What  are  some  of  its  most  important 
general  problems? 


General  Pattern  of  Development 

There  is  a  tendency  for  a  city  to  grow  in  a  circular  pattern, with  the  cen- 
tral business  district  located  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  Usually,  however,  this 
circular  shape  is  modified  by  such  factors  as  topography,  character  of  development, 
natural  barriers,  and  the  like.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Fayetteville  area.  The 
general  shape  of  the  overall  development  pattern  of  the  Fayetteville  urban  area 
resembles  a  "modified  fan."  An  example  of  a  true  fan-shaped  pattern  would  be 
Chicago,  where  the  central  business  district  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  development  has  fanned  outward  from  this  core.  Fayetteville's 
development  pattern  is  different  from  a  true  fan  shape  in  two  respects:  (1)  the 
Cape  Fear  River  has  proven  to  be  a  significant  barrier  to  development  taking 
place  east  of  the  River,and  (2)  Fayetteville's  central  business  district  is  located, 
not  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  River,  but  along  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace, 
a  mile  away  from  the  River. 

If,  however,  in  examining  the  land  use  map  the  lower  terrace  is  ignored, 
then  it  becomes  apparent  that  development  is  truly  fan-shaped  west  of  the  lower 
terrace.  In  this  light  the  influence  of  the  lower  terrace  (with  its  drainage  prob- 
lems, flooding  characteristic,  high  water  table  and  other  problems)  as  a  barrier 
to  recent  development  can  be  visualized.  Development  on  the  lower  terrace, 
other  than  in  areas  where  drainage  is  provided  by  Cross  Creek  and  Blounts  Creek, 
is  either  scattered  or  non-existent. 

West  of  the  lower  terrace,  development  has  fanned  out  along  the  ridges 
between  Cross  Creek,  Blounts  Creek,  and  their  tributaries,  following  the  major 
roads  which  developed  along  these  ridges  (Ramsey  Street,  Murchison  Road,  Hay 
Street-Fort  Bragg  Road,  Raeford  Road,  and  Gillespie  Street).  In  most  instances 
this  development  has  remained  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  has  not  developed 
down  the  slopes.  Hamount  Hill  is  the  only  noted  example  of  the  ridge  slopes 
being  almost  completely  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  shape  of  the  general  development  pattern,  there  are 
several  other  noteworthy  matters  concerning  the  pattern  of  development  that  merit 
separate  discussion.  They  include  the  following:  scattered  development,  strip 
commercial  development,  mixed  land  use,  and  the  impact  of  the  development 
pattern  on  the  central  business  district. 
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Scattered  Development 

Examination  of  the  land  use  pattern  reveals  that  urban  development  in  the 
Fayettevillearea  has  taken  place  in  an  extremely  scattered  fashion.  Subdivisions 
have  leap-frogged  out  into  the  fringe  areas,  and  have  by-passed  many  undeveloped 
parcels  and  tracts  of  land.  This  is  not  the  most  economical  or  efficient  pcftern  of 
urban  development. 

Scattered  development  forces  up  the  costs  of  development.  Seotic  tanks 
and  disposal  fields,  installed  because  residential  areas  are  developed  beyond  the 
reach  of  sanitary  sewer  service, will  probably  be  junked  when  they  become  nui- 
sances and  sewer  extensions  finally  reach  them.  If  services  are  provided,  they 
must  be  extended  further  to  serve  a  scattered  development  pattern.  As  scattered 
development  is  annexed  and  provided  with  a  full  range  of  municipal  services,  the 
costs  of  providing  these  services  become  far  more  than  they  would  have  been  if 
development  had  been  more  orderly  and  compact.  Garbage  truck  routes  are  longer; 
police  patrols  must  cover  wider  areas;  fire  protection  must  be  provided  over  a 
larger  area;  and  the  list  of  uneconomies  mounts  up.  A  scattered  pattern  of  devel- 
opment is  plainly  too  expensive. 

What  about  urban  families  who  live  in  areas  of  scattered  development? 
They  will  find  that  they  are  probably  not  conveniently  located  near  an  elementary 
school  for  their  children.  And  no  elementary  school  is  going  to  be  built  until 
there  are  sufficient  pupils  within  a  limited  service  area  to  be  economical  and 
practical  (which  may  be  a  long  time  off).  They  find  the  same  true  for  other  com- 
munity faci  I  ities,  such  as  neighborhood  recreation  centers  for  organized  activities. 
It  may  be  years  before  their  neighborhood  is  annexed  and  they  are  provided  with 
a  full  range  of  modern  and  efficient  municipal  services. 

A  scattered  pattern  of  development  opposes  the  very  purpose  of  urban  living: 
to  bring  people  together  in  working  and  living  so  they  can  enjoy  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  community  facilities  and  so  they  can  use  to  the  maximum  the  many 
enterprises  and  activities  that  an  urban  area  has  to  offer. 

If  this  type  of  development  is  so  uneconomical, why  has  it  occurred  in  the 
Fayetteville  area?  The  topography  of  the  planning  area  is  generally  ideal  for 
development.  It  is  gently  rolling  or  relatively  flat;  there  are  no  significant  bar- 
riers to  westward  development  within  the  planning  area;  and  swampy  areas  occur 
mostly  in  strips  along  the  stream  courses. 

No  one  group  of  businessmen, governmental  officials, or  others,  is  respon- 
sible for  this  situation.  Nor  is  the  problem  limited  to  Fayetteville.  Other  urban 
areas  are  faced  with  similardevelopment  patterns.  The  Fayetteville  area,  however, 
probably  faces  a  greater  scatteration  problem  than  most. 
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Reasons  for  scatteration  of  development  lie  in  a  combination  of  factors, 
each  tending  to  scatter  development  in  the  fringe.  Two  of  these  contributing 
factors  are  inherent  in  the  geographical  location  of  this  area.  The  Cape  Fear 
River  has  formed  a  definite  barrier  to  eastward  development.  The  military  bases 
to  the  northwest  of  Fayetteville  have  an  effect  much  like  the  attractive  power  of 
a  large  magnet, and  have  tended  to  pull  development  to  the  west  and  north,  leaving 
many  undeveloped  acres  closer  in. 

Speculation  has  also  made  its  contribution  to  the  scattered  pattern.  Often 
the  land  that  should  be  developed  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  utilization 
of  existing  streets,  sewers,  water  lines,  fire  stations,  recreation  centers,  and  the 
like,  is  held  out  of  development  for  tomorrow's  asking  price.  Consequently,  this 
land  is  bypassed  in  favor  of  land  further  out  where  the  asking  price  is  less. 

Jumbled  ownership  patterns  have  contributed  to  scatteration.  The  trend  in 
mass  residential  development  requires  the  assembling  of  large  tracts  of  land  for 
residential  development.  Finding  tracts  of  the  desired  size  which  are  readily 
available  for  development  is  often  a  knotty  problem.  It  is  a  time-consuming  and 
expensive  task  to  trace  the  jumbled  and  unclear  ownership  patterns  of  some  other- 
wise developable  land.  This  strongly  encourages  developers  to  by-pass  these  areas 
in  favor  of  more  readily  accessible  tracts  further  out. 

The  automobile  has  made  its  contribution  to  scatteration.  Almost  everyone 
now  has  access  to  an  automobile,  and  urban  development  is  no  longer  limited  to 
areas  served  with  some  type  of  transit  facilities. 

The  undesirable  character  of  slums  and  other  pockets  of  similarly  undesirable 
development  also  favors  scatteration.  These  undesirable  Dockets  of  development, 
often  quite  scattered  within  themselves, have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  "filling 
in"  of  vacant  areas  adjacent  to  them. 

The  end  effect  of  all  these  contributing  factors,  and  perhaps  others,  is  a 
scattered  pattern  of  development.  It  is  far  less  efficient  and  economical  than 
would  be  the  case  if  it  were  more  compact  and  contiguous. 

Faced  with  rapid  growth  and  fractionalized  patterns  of  development,  mu- 
nicipal governments  throughout  the  country  are  finding  themselves  faced  with 
financial  burdens.  As  Fayetteville  annexes  its  scattered  fringe,  its  purse  strings 
will  be  stretched  further  and  further.  On  the  other  hand,  the  City  should  not 
completely  refuse  to  annex  these  areas  due  to  the  expense,  because  experience 
throughout  the  country  proves  that  this  leads  to  fractionalized  governments  which 
are  themselves  uneconomical  and  inefficient.  The  answer  lies  in  bringing  all  our 
forces  together,  both  private  and  public,  to  meet  this  problem.  Governmental 
policies  and  programs  should  be  designed  to  encourage  a  more  compact  pattern 
of  land  development.  Taxation, zoning, subdivision  regulations,  water  and  sewer 
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policies,  and  annexation  policies  are  a  few  of  the  public  measures  which,  when 
properly  designed,  can  help  deter  scatteration. 


Strip  Commercial  Development 

Another  land  use  feature  inand  around  Fayettevi  lie  that  merits  special  dis- 
cussion is  strip  commercial  development.  The  major  roads  forming  the  spines  of 
our  fan-shaped  development  pattern  have  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
type  of  development.  Since  the  major  roadsdo  carry  so  many  potential  customers, 
outlying  commercial  areas  have  tended  to  develop  in  ribbons, stretching  for  long 
distances  on  both  sides  of  major  roads.  Some  types  of  businesses,  such  as  auto 
sales,  auto  repair  shops,  drive-ins,  and  the  like,  require  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment. A  choice  of  locations  in  such  areas  is  a  necessity  in  a  community.  However, 
if  they  are  not  properly  planned, or  if  they  scatter  themselves  along  entire  lengths 
of  major  thoroughfares  with  insufficient  setbacks,  strip  commercial  development 
generally  leads  to  many  effects  that  are  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  and 
often  detrimental  to  the  businesses  themselves. 

For  example:  the  major  thoroughfares  were  designed  to  carry  a  certain  ca- 
pacity. As  scattered  commercial  establishments  are  built  lining  the  roadside  for 
extended  distances,  much  additional  traffic  is  generated  at  frequent  intervals. 
Vehicular  traffic  consequently  must  enter  and  leave  streams  of  major  on-coming 
traffic  at  close  intervals,  creating  traffic  friction  and  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
traffic  flow.  The  result  is  that  the  capacity  for  which  the  thoroughfare  was  de- 
signed cannot  be  maintained. 

This  traffic  condition  is  also  hazardous.  There  are  some  parking  lots  in 
front  of  businesses  that  require  drivers  to  back  out  into  lanes  of  major  on-coming 
traffic  in  order  to  exit  the  parking  lot.  Drivers  in  the  traffic  stream  must  con- 
stantly divert  their  attention  from  the  main  road  to  the  roadside  as  they  watch 
for  vehicles  entering  and  leaving  the  highway  at  close  intervals.  Their  atten- 
tion is  continually  diverted  from  the  main  road  to  advertising  displays  conceived 
to  accomplish  just  that.  The  accident  record  of  such  conditions  speaks  for  itself. 
In  some  cases  these  conditions  may  become  so  hazardous  that  many  citizens  do 
not  use  them  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Retail  businesses  are  affected  in  several  adverse  ways  by  being  located  in 
these  areas.  Their  patrons  find  it  inconvenient  to  drive  along  long  stretches  of 
hazardous  roadway  to  find  the  businesses.  This  situation  discourages  comparison 
shopping.  If  instead  of  being  scattered  along  in  ribbons,  establishments  were 
clustered  in  a  more  compact,  planned  and  unified  fashion,  the  businesses  would 
benefit  from  easier  comparison  shopping;    they  would  benefit  from  their  mutual 


customer  attractive  powers;  and  they  would  receive  the  benefits  of  safe,  com- 
bined, unified,  and  convenient  parking  facilities. 

Strip  commercial  development  has  also  added  to  the  scatteration  problem 
of  the  urban  area.  Their  presence  is  not  conducive  to  residential  development 
behind  them.  Many  closer-in, available, and  attractive  tracts  inthe  Fayetteville 
area  have  not  been  developed  probably  due  to  no  other  reason  than  this.  This  is 
a  loss  not  only  to  the  public  in  general,  but  to  the  owners  of  these  properties. 

The  unplanned,  haphazard  strip  development  of  thoroughfares  is  a  waste. 
The  accidents  it  contributes  to  are  a  waste.  Land  is  wasted  since  strip  devel- 
opment occurs  characteristically  in  rather  shallow  depths  using  only  a  portion  of 
a  site.  It  is  costly  in  terms  of  the  provision  of  services  (such  as  police  protection, 
utilities, power, and  the  like)  since  development  is  spread  out  over  somuch  area. 
And  finally,  it  is  plainly  unattractive  with  its  clutter  of  signs,  disorderly  siting 
of  buildings,  and  vacant,  unkept  lots. 

The  City's  goal  with  respect  to  commercial  development  would  thus  seem 
to  be  to  encourage  compact  development  of  commercial  areas,  and  insure  that 
there  is  adequate  space  for  proper  site  development  including  the  adequate  and 
safe  storage  of  vehicles. 


Mixed  Land  Uses 

Further  examination  of  the  land  use  patternin  the  Fayetteville  area  reveals 
another  characteristic  which  often  has  undesirable  implications.  And  that  is  mixed 
land  use.  What  effect  does  mixed  land  use  have  on  the  people  who  liveand  work 
in  these  areas?  This  question  is  perhaps  best  answered  by  examining  the  activi- 
ties that  are  carried  on  within  various  types  of  land  use.  Our  living,  or  residen- 
tial areas,  for  example,  we  expect  to  be  safe, quiet,  and  peaceful.  Commercial 
development  brings  with  it  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  people  and  traffic  going  and 
coming.  Clearly  the  indescriminate  mixing  of  these  activities  will  result  in  con- 
fusion— neither  the  residential  nor  the  commercial  activities  can  take  place  to 
its  best  advantage. 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  between  industrial  and  residential  devel- 
opment, although  in  recent  years  some  types  of  industries,  with  their  landscaped 
sites  and  quiet  operations  have  become  more  desirable  as  residential  neighbors. 
More  often  than  not,  the  problem  has  become  one  of  preventing  the  best  indus- 
trial sites  in  a  community  from  being  used  for  other  types  of  development. 

The  most  distressing  point  about  areas  of  incompatibly  mixed  land  use  is 
that  theirdevelopment  usually  stagnates  long  before  full  development  is  reached, 
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and  they  begin  to  deteriorate.  Detailed  examination  of  the  existing  land  use  map 
shows  this  to  be  true. 

Plate  9  shows  street  frontages  where  mixed  land  uses  occurred  within  the 
planning  area  in  1960.  Of  course,  not  all  these  areas  are  necessarily  incom- 
patible. In  many  cases,  the  small  shop,  corner  grocery  store,  or  well-planned 
and  attractive  industrial  plant  may  actually  benefit  the  neighborhood  more  than 
detract  from  it.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  such  cases  of  compatibility 
among  mixed  land  uses  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 

The  dark  areas  on  Plate  9  show  where  commercial  or  industrial  uses  are 
located  within  600  feet,  on  the  same  street  and  in  the  same  block  as  residential 
uses.  A  standard  200-foot  frontage  was  used  throughout  the  map.  Although  these 
areas  are  not  equal  in  their  degree  of  incompatibility,  they  do  show  that  mixed 
land  use  occurs  quite  frequently  in  the  Fayetteville  planning  area. 


Impact  on  the  Central  Business  District 

The  central  business  district  is  the  core  of  the  Fayetteville  area's  com- 
mercial, governmental,  professional, financial, and  cultural  activities.  Its  value 
to  the  community  as  a  historic  and  symbolic  center  is  immeasurable.  It  is  also 
a  vitally  important  tax  base  for  the  community,  it  should  therefore  be  one  of  the 
community's  goals  to  maintain  the  continued  dominance  of  the  central  business 
district  as  the  healthy  core  of  the  Fayetteville  urban  area.  Many  communities 
have  discovered,  all  too  late,  the  consequences  of  failing  todevelop  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  their  downtown  areas.  They  found  that  the  cores  of  their  commu- 
nities have  degenerated  into  obsolescent,  empty,  tax-delinquent  areas  which 
present  social  and  economic  problems  many  times  greater  than  those  of  maintaining 
and  furthering  the  dominance  of  a  once-vital  central  business  district. 

The  emerging  development  pattern  of  the  Fayetteville  area  has  some  im- 
portant implications  for  the  central  business  district.  As  residential  development 
pushes  further  westward  and  northward,  our  central  business  district  is  becoming 
less  centrally  located  in  relation  to  the  population.  Trips  to  downtown  become 
longer  due  to  this  fan-shaped  pattern,  and  are  made  even  longer  due  to  the  scat- 
tered nature  of  the  pattern  of  development.  The  friction  caused  by  strip  com- 
mercial development  along  many  of  the  major  streets  leading  to  downtown  also 
adds  to  travel  time.  The  result  is  that  the  central  business  district  is  losing  its 
long-held  strategic  advantage  of  central  location  in  the  urban  area. 

The  continued  dominance  of  a  healthy  central  business  district  depends  on 
developments  that  take  place  both  in  the  downtown  area  itself,   and  throughout 
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the  urban  area  as  a  whole.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  make  improvements  in  the 
downtown  area  by  the  recently  organized  Downtown  Fayettevi lie  Association.  A 
long-range  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  downtown  area  is  also  being  developed 
by  the  Planning  Department. 

There  arealso  improvements  which  can  be  made  in  the  transportation  system 
and  land  use  pattern  of  the  urban  area  as  a  whole  which  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  central  business  district.  The  continuous  implementation  of  the 
thoroughfare  plan  is  one  step  toward  improving  theaccessibility  and  convenience 
of  downtown.  The  encouragement  of  a  more  compact  pattern  of  land  development, 
which  will  result  in  more  economical  provision  ofpublic  services, will  also  keep 
travel  times  to  the  downtown  area  to  a  minimum. 
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By  1960  the  total  amount  of  developed  land  in  the  planning  area  had  climbed 
to  12,300  acres  or  more  than  19  square  miles.  This  amount  of  development  sup- 
ported 78,006  persons  who  resided  in  the  planning  area  in  1960.  The  land  use 
survey  provided  a  great  deal  of  information  on  how  this  land  was  distributed  among 
the  various  land  uses.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  report  is  to  present  the 
statistical  findings  of  the  land  use  survey  and  1960  Census  of  Housing  as  they 
relate  to  land  use  in  the  Fayetteville  area.  These  findings  will  provide  an  im- 
portant tool  for  long-range  planning  for  the  Fayetteville  urban  area.  Tables 
with  detailed  data  tabulations  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 


The  Planning  Area 

The  1960  land  use  survey  covered  all  the  land  inside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Fayetteville  planning  area  as  designated  by  the  Planning  Department.  (See  Plate 
10.)  The  planning  area  covers  an  area  of  about  69  square  miles,  representing 
one-tenth  of  the  land  area  of  Cumberland  County.  This  area  was  selected  be- 
cause it  includes  the  land  in  and  around  the  urban  area  of  Fayetteville  where 
most  of  the  urban  development  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  planning  area  has  been  divided  into  forty-one  planning  districts  for 
analysis.  These  divisions  allow  the  land  use  situation  to  be  studied  in  greater 
depth.  Localized  land  use  studies  help  determine  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  urban  development  in  various  parts  of  the  planning  area.  The  amount  of  future 
probable  development  and  future  service  demands  on  public  facilities  can  then 
be  estimated  with  greater  confidence. 

Boundaries  of  these  planning  districts  were  selected  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  the  pattern  of  land  use,  major  thoroughfares,  natural  barriers  to 
development,  ethnic  composition  of  residents,  housing  characteristics,  existing 
municipal  boundary,  and  other  similar  features.  Particular  attention  was  also 
given  to  boundaries  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1960, and  to  the  neighborhood 
boundaries  selected  by  the  Planning  Department  for  use  in  its  report,  Neighborhood 
Analysis.  1 


Planning  Department,  Neighborhood  Analysis,  Januar/,   1963. 
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TABLE  3 
PLANKING  DISTRICTS 


CITY 

FRINGE 

Planning 

1960 

Planning 

1960 

District 

Population 

District 

Population 

1 

Tokay 

1,545 

21 

Law  Road -Methodist 

2 

Rosehill  Road 

1,048 

College 

371 

3 

Ramsey  Street 

2,256 

22 

WcArthur  Road 

722 

4 

Cumberland  Street 

2,476 

23 

Plantation  Road 

363 

5 

Murchison  Road 

1,971 

24° 

Fayetteville  North 

3,071 

6 

Seabrook  Road 

2,258 

25 

Shaw  Heights 

2,603 

7 

Council  Heights 

1,581 

26b 

Kornbow-Bonnie  Doone    2,843 

8 

Cumberland  Heights 

1,395 

^27b 

Bonnie  Doone 

1,638 

9 

Eutaw 

2,387 

28 

Bragg  Boulevard 

818 

10 

Fort  Bragg  Road 

4,292 

i£9 

Morganton  Road 

479 

11 

Devane  Street 

2,938 

L40 

A'-cPherson 

186 

12 

VanStory  Hills 

1,552 

31 

Montclair 

307 

13 

Owen  Drive 

700 

32c 

Well  mar-Evergreen 

2,304 

14 

Haymount 

2,738 

33c 

LaFayette  Village 

3,453 

15 

Blount  Street 

3,223 

34 

Cumberland  Road 

2,217 

16 

Massey  Hill 

2,810 

35 

Village  Drive 

1,536 

17 

Southeast  Fayetteville 

5,049 

36d 

South  Fayetteville 

3,411 

IS 

Cool  Spring  Street 

2,091 

37 

301  South 

765 

19 

Campbellton 

3,255 

38 

Elizabethtown  Road 

522 

20 

Dunn  Road 

607 

39e 

East  Fayetteville 

2,797 

CBD    Central  Business  District       934 

40 

A/ilan  Yard 

494 

Total  for  City: 

47, 106 

Total  for  Fringe: 

30,900 

TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  PLANNING  AREA 

78,006 

Census  designation  for  fringe  areas: 
aFayetteville  North  is  district  24. 
bBonnie  Doone  includes  districts  26  and  27. 
cOwens  includes  most  of  districts  32  and  33. 
dSouth  Fayetteville  is  district  36. 
eEast  Fayetteville  is  district  39. 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Note:    This  table  supercedes  Table  A-l  in  Population,  published  in  January,  1963, 
by  the  Planning  Department. 
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fanning  Area  Boundaries 
195©  CUjfc  UmHi    , 
Planning  District  Boundaries  _ 


In  recognition  of  the  existing  municipal  boundary,  the  distinction  was  made 
between  city  and  fringe  in  reporting  the  data.  It  is  obvious,  however, even  from 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  land  use  map, that  the  growth  and  influence  of  Fayette- 
vf I le  do  not  stop  at  the  city  limits.  The  urban  development  of  Fayetteville 
extends  well  beyond  any  existing  corporate  boundary.  Throughout  the  entire 
urban  area,  people  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  lifeblood  of  the  City,  whether 
they  are  residents  of  the  City  or  its  fringe.  For  those  living  in  the  fringe, a  large 
share  of  their  daily  activities  takes  place  within  the  City:  shopping,  working, 
taking  advantage  of  the  widest  variety  of  services  offered  in  this  region,  using 
the  many  commercial  and  public  recreation  facilities,  and  so  on.  The  City  is 
important  to  all  residents  of  the  urban  area.  But  so  also  is  the  fringe  important 
to  all  residents.  The  fringe  provides  the  City  with  many  customers  for  its  goods 
and  services.  Facilities  in  the  fringe  such  as  industries,  recreation  areas,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  others,  are  important  to  the  City.  One  aspect  of  the 
fringe  which  the  City  should  be  vitally  concerned  with  is  the  character  of  urban 
development  that  is  taking  place  in  the  fringe.  At  some  future  date  the  City 
will  probably  be  faced  with  oroviding  municipal  services  overa  great  portion  of 
its  present  fringe  area.  And  the  cost  of  providing  these  services  depends  largely 
on  the  character  of  development  inthe  fringe  that  exists  nowaswell  asthatwhich 
takes  place  in  the  future. 

So  although  this  report  recognizes  the  distinction  between  city  and  fringe, 
it  also  recognizes,  and  emphasizes,  the  interdependent  nature  of  the  entire  urban 
area.  In  community  planning,  the  entire  urban  area  must  be  considered  the  com- 
munity; for  in  reality,  it  is  the  community. 


Extent  of  Development 

The  Fayetteville  planning  area  covers  44,187  acres  (69  square  miles). 
\A  ithin  the  planning  area  are  the  City  of  Fayetteville  (with  15  square  miles  in 
1960),  and  its  fringe  (with  54  square  miles).  Living  in  the  planning  area  in  1960 
were  73,006  persons;  the  City  had  47,  106  residents  and  the  fringe  had  30,900. 

The  amount  of  developed  land  in  the  planningarea  as  a  whole  was  12,300 
acres,  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  total.  Three-fourths  of  the  planning  area  was 
vacant  or  in  agricultural  use. 

An  overall  view  of  the  density  of  development  can  be  gotten  by  relating 
land  use  data  to  population  data  in  terms  of  developed  acres  per  100  persons. 
Asmightbe  expected, the  fringe  was  developed  at  a  lesser  density  thantheCity. 
There  were  1 1 .2  acres  per  100  persons  inthe  City,  compared  to  22. 8  in  the  fringe. 
This  difference  reflects  basically  two  factors:  It  reflects  the  large  publicly-owned 
watersheds, the  airport,and  golf  courses  in  the  fringe;  but  it  is  also  indicativeof 
the  lower  residential  density  of  the  fringe.  The  density  of  development  for  the 
planning  area  as  a  whole  was  15.8  acres  per  100  persons. 
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FIG.  1- EXTENT  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
1960 
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The  City  had  5,272  acres  of  developed  land,  or  55  per  cent  of  its  total. 
Some  4,358  acres, or  45 per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  City, were  vacant.  This 
high  percentage  of  vacant  land  within  the  City  is  indicative  of  the  scattered 
development  pattern  which  characterizes  the  Fayetteville  urban  area.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  large  percentage  of  vacant  land  is  simply  this:  The  City  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  municipal  services  over  a  total  area  which  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  amount  of  land  actually  in  urban  use. 

From  here  on,  the  emphasis  is  on  developed  land,  not  vacant  land,  and 
land  use  percentages  are  given  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  developed  land.  Since 
corporate  boundaries  and  the  selection  of  planning  area  boundaries  are  admittedly 
somewhat  arbitrary,  land  use  analysis  based  on  developed  land  is  a  truer  indi- 
cation of  the  distribution  of  development  among  the  various  uses  of  land. 

The  total  12,300  developed  acres  in  the  planning  area  were  distributed 
among  the  major  land  use  types  as  follows:  4,730  acres, or  38  per  cent  of  all  the 
developed  land,  were  in  residential  use.  This  represented  the  largest  single  use 
of  land.  Next  largest  was  public  and  institutional  uses  which  occupied  3,  168 
acres,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  developed  land.  Streets  in  the  planning  area  occu- 
pied2,616  acres  for  21  per  cent.  Industrial  and  related  uses  covered  l,348acres, 
or  1 1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Land  in  commercial  use  was  the  smallest  amount  of 
any  of  the  major  types  of  land  use  with  only  439  acres,  or  4  per  cent  of  all  the 
developed  land.  Each  one  of  these  categories  is  treated  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  pages. 


RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOP/VENT 

Areas  for  living  occupied  the  largest  percentage  of  the  developed  land  in 
the  planning  area.  Some  38  per  cent  of  all  the  developed  land  was  devoted  to 
residential  uses.  In  the  fringe,  where  there  are  large  amounts  of  public  and 
institutional  land, residential  uses  occupied  only  29.7 per  cent  of  the  developed 
land.  Inside  the  City,  however,  residential  uses  claimed  50.1  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  4, 730  acres  of  residential  land  inthe  planning  area,  2, 644  acres  were  inside 
the  City  and  2,086  acres  were  in  the  fringe. 

In  terms  of  the  amount  of  residential  land  occupied  by  100  persons,  the 
City  showed  a  higher  density  than  the  fringe.  On  the  average,  6.8  acres  of 
residential  land  were  occupied  by  100  persons  in  the  fringe,  while  in  the  City 
the  same  number  of  persons  occupied  only  5.6  acres.  For  the  planning  area  as 
a  whole,  6.1  acres  were  occupied  per  100  persons. 

The  land  use  survey  divided  residential  uses  intosingle-family, two-family, 
and  multi-family  categories.  Because  trailer  courts  usually  show  a  relatively 
high  density  of  development, they  were  tabulated  in  the  multi-family  category. 
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TABLE  5 

DENSITY  OF  DEVELOPMENT  (ACRES  PER  100  PERSONS), 

FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA,  1960 


Land  Use 


Planning  Area 

(78,006) 
Acres       Density 


City 
(47, 106) 
Acres      Density 


Fringe 

(30,900) 

Acres    Density 


Residential  4,730.0  6.1 

Commercial  438.8  .6 

Industrial  1,347.9  1.7 

Public  &  Institutional  3,167.6  3.4 

Streets  2,616.0  4.0 


Total 


12,300.3   15.8 


2.644.0  5.6  2,086.0  6.8 
232.6  .5  206.2  .7 
489.3  1.1  858.6  2.8 
814.8  2.3  2,352.8     4.9 

1,091.4  1.7  1,524.6     7.6 

5.272.1  11.2  7,028.2  22.8 


Source:    1960  Land  Use  Survey;  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1960. 

TABLE  6 

RESIDENTIAL  LAND  BY  TYPE  OF  HOUSING  UNIT, 

FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA,  1960 


Housing  Units 


Planning  Area 
Acres  % 


City 


Acres 


Fringe 
Acres  % 


Single-Family 

4,302.1 

90.9 

2,398.6 

90.7 

1,903.5 

91.3 

Two-Family 

163.9 

3.5 

106.8 

4.0 

57.1 

2.7 

Multi-Family 

264.0 

5.6 

138.6 

5.3 

125.4 

6.0 

Permanent 

(156.0) 

(3.3) 

(132.2) 

(5.0) 

(23.8) 

(Kl) 

Trailer  Court 

(108.0) 

(2.3) 

(6.4) 

(.3) 

(101.6) 

(4.9) 

Total 

4,730.0 

100.0 

2,644.0 

100.0 

2,086.0 

100.0 

Source:    1960  Land  Use  Survey. 


TABLE  7 
HOUSING  UNITS  BY  TYPE  OF  UNIT, 
FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA,  1960 


Planning 

Area 

City 

Fringe 

Housing  Units 

h.u.'s 

% 

h.u.'s 

% 

h.uJs 

% 

Single-Family 

17,307 

79.3 

10,391 

79.3 

6,916 

79.4 

Two-Family 

1,756 

8.1 

1,134 

3.7 

622 

7.2 

Multi-Family 

2,751 

12.6 

1,580 

12.0 

1,171 

13.4 

Permanent 

(1,747) 

(8.0) 

(1,511) 

(H.5) 

(236) 

(2.7) 

Trailer  Court 

(1,004) 

(4.6) 

(69) 

(.5) 

(935) 

(10.7) 

Total 

21,814 

100.0 

13,105 

100.0 

8,709 

100.0 

Source:    1960  Land  Use  Survey 
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The  survey  revealed  21,314  housing  units  in  the  planning  area  in  1960.  The 
single-family  category  was,  of  course,  most  predominant  with  17,307  housing 
units,  or  79.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  single-family  homes  occupied  90.9 
per  cent  of  the  residential  land  in  the  planning  area.  The  survey  also  showed 
l,756units  in  the  two-family  category, and  2,751  units  in  the  multi-family  cat- 
egory (1,747  of  these  were  permanent  and  1,004  were  in  trailer  courts). 

Normally  one  might  expect  the  fringe  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  its 
housing  units  devoted  to  single-family  units  than  the  city  since  more  land  is  avail- 
able in  the  fringe  for  tract  development  of  single-family  homes.  This  was  not 
particularly  true  in  the  Fayetteville  planning  area.  The  City  and  the  fringe  had 
nearly  identical  percentages  of  their  housing  units  in  single  family  homes:  79.3 
per  cent  for  the  City  and  79.4  per  cent  for  the  fringe.  Single  family  homes  cov- 
ered 90.7  per  cent  of  the  residential  land  area  in  the  City  and  91.3  per  cent  in 
the  fringe. 

The  situation  was  much  the  same  for  two-family  housing  units.  .The  City 
had  8.7  per  cent  of  its  stock  in  two-family  units  (a  total  of  1,134  units),  and 
the  fringe  had  7.2  per  cent  in  two-family  units  (a  total  of  622  units).  Two- 
family  units  occupied  4.0  per  cent  of  the  residential  land  area  in  the  City  and 
2.7  per  cent  in  the  fringe. 

The  big  difference  between  the  City  and  the  fringe  in  the  type  of  housing 
units  provided  was  in  the  permanent  mutli-family  and  trailer  court  categories. 
Within  the  City  11.5  per  cent  all  the  housing  units  were  devoted  to  permanent 
multi-family,  compared  to  only  2.7  per  cent  in  the  fringe.  The  City's  permanent 
multi-family  units  covered  5.0  per  cent  of  the  residential  land,  compared  to 
1 . 1  per  cent  for  the  fringe. 

^A  hile  the  City  had  the  largest  proportion  of  permanent  multi-family  units, 
the  fringe  had  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  housing  units  in  trailer  courts. 
There  were  93  5  units  in  trailer  courts  in  the  fringe, compared  to  only  69  units 
in  the  City.  Trailer  courts  occupied  4.9  per  cent  of  the  residential  land  area  in 
the  fringe  and  only  0.3  per  cent  in  the  City. 

It  is  astounding  to  note  that  the  1960  Census  of  Housing  reported  a  total 
of  4,735  trailer  housing  units  in  all  urban  areas  in  North  Carolina.  The  Fay- 
etteville planning  area,  with  a  total  of  1,004  trailer  units,  therefore  claimed 
one  out  of  every  five  trailer  units  in  urban  North  Carolina.  This  fact  means  that 
particular  attention  should  be  given  to  mobile  home  subdivision  designs  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  as  well  as  the  developers  of  these  subdivisions. 
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Housing  Unit  Density 

The  density  of  residential  development,  in  terms  of  housing  units  per  net 
acre,  is  an  important  consideration  when  assessing  future  land  requirements  for 
residential  areas.  It  also  indicates  how  crowded  the  residential  land  is  by  point- 
ing out  the  prevailing  lot  sizes.    (See  Plate  11.) 

As  might  be  expected, the  average  density  of  residential  development  was 
higher  in  the  City  than  in  the  fringe.  (See Tables 5-6 in  the  Appendix.)  The  City 
showed  an  average  density  of  5.0  units  per  acre, compared  to  4.2  forthe  fringe. 

Residential  densities  in  the  City  ranged  from  a  high  of  8.8  housing  units 
per  acre  in  the  CBD  and  district  ^17  (Southeast  Fayetteville),  to  a  low  of  2.7 
units  per  acre  in  district  *11  (Devane  Street).  In  the  fringe,  densities  ranged 
from  8.1  units  per  acre  in  district  ^27  (Bonnie  Doone),  to  1.8  units  per  acre  in 
district  ^21  (Law  Road-Methodist  College).  Generally  the  northernmost,  southern- 
most, and  western  planning  districts  showed  the  lowest  residential  densities. 

Single-family  Density — This  was  the  most  predominant  housing  type  in  the 
planning  area,  and  therefore  its  density  roughly  corresponded  to  the  total  density 
pattern.  The  City  again  showed  a  higher  single-family  density  at  4.3  units  per 
acre  than  the  fringe  with  3.6  units  per  acre.  District  ^17  (Southeast  Fayetteville) 
had  the  highest  single-family  density  in  the  planning  area  with7.6units  per  acre. 
(The  American  Public  Health  Association  has  established  7.0  housing  units  per 
acre  as  the  maximum  recommended  density  for  healthful  living  conditions  in  single- 
family  areas.) 

Two-family  Density — This  housing  type  occurred  generally  throughout  the 
City,  but  particularly  in  districts  ^9  (Eutaw),  *14  (Haymount),  ^18  (Cool  Spring 
Street),  and  ^10  (Fort  Bragg  Road).  Average  density  for  two-family  homes  in  the 
City  was  10.6  units  per  acre.  Two-family  units  occurred  in  most  fringe  districts, 
although  not  as  frequently  as  in  the  City.  The  average  density  in  the  fringe  was 
10.9  units  per  acre. 

Permanent  Multi -family  Density — Districts  where  this  housing  type  was 
most  frequent  were  *17  (Southeast  Fayetteville),  "18  (Cool  Spring  Street),  *19 
(Campbellton),  #7  (Council  Heights),  and  #9  (Eutaw).  Districts  #10  (Fort  Bragg 
Road)  and  ^  14  (Haymount)  also  contained  many  permanent  multi-family  units. 
Average  density  for  this  type  of  housing  was  1 1.4  units  per  acre  in  the  City  and 
9.9  units  per  acre  in  the  fringe.  The  City, however,  had  over  six  times  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  multi-family  units  in  the  fringe;  only  half  of  the  districts  in  the 
fringe  had  any  housing  units  of  this  type  at  all. 

Trailer  Court  Density — Trailer  Courts  were  far  more  prevalent  in  the  fringe 
than  in  the  City.  Only  three  City  districts  contained  trailer  courts:  ^1  (Tokay), 
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^10  (Fort  Bragg  Road),  and  *19  (Campbellton).  These  trailer  courts  occupied 
only  6.4  acres,  or  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total  residential  land  in  the  City.  In  the 
fringe,  however,  trailer  courts  occurred  in  13  districts,  covering  a  total  of  101 .6 
acres,  or  4.9  per  cent  of  the  residential  land  in  the  fringe.  The  greatest  con- 
centrations of  trailer  courts  were  in  districts  ^24  (Fayetteville  North),  ^25  (Shaw 
Heights),  and  ^26  (Bonnie  Doone).  Together,  these  three  districts  accounted  for 
604  trailer  units  (or  60  per  cent  of  all  the  trailer  units  in  the  planning  area), 
covering  a  total  of  69.8  acres  (or  65  per  cent  of  all  the  land  devoted  to  trailer 
courts) . 

The  average  density  of  trailer  courts  in  the  City  was  10.8  units  per  acre, 
compared  to  9.2  units  per  acre  in  the  fringe.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  den- 
sities tend  to  be  underestimated  because  they  don't  take  into  account  offices, 
laundromats,  and  other  facilities  which  mightalso  be  included  in  a  trailer  court. 


Housing  Conditions 

The  Planning  Department hasrecently  madeadetailed study  of  Fayettevi lie's 
neighborhoods  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  blight  in  the  City.  (Neighbor- 
hood Analysis,  January,  1963.)  This  study,  in  addition  to  examining  housing 
conditions,  studied  economic,  environmental,  and  social  problems  associated  with 
Fayetteville's  neighborhoods.  Its  findings  were  clear:  within  the  City  there  are 
blighted  areas  in  which  people  are  living  in  overcrowded,  unhealthy,  unsafe,  and 
pathetic  conditions.  These  areas,  with  all  their  economic,  social  and  physical 
problems,  are  a  drain  on  the  entire  community,  as  well  as  the  residents  of  these 
neighborhoods. 

Aside  from  the  pathetic  living  conditions  which  slum -dwellers  endure, 
blighted  areas  exerta  very  negative  influence  on  future  development.  Developers 
have  no  desire  to  risk  their  investment  by  placing  soundly  conceived  residential 
developments  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  shabby  and  blighted  areas;  such  areas 
tend  to  steer  sound  development  in  another  direction.  Consequently  there  is  an 
economic  waste  of  land.  The  vacant  and  junky  "no-man's  land"  between  slum 
and  sound  residential  areas  will  largely  remain  vacant  and  unsightly.  Even  within 
blighted  areas,  there  tends  to  be  a  high  per  centage  of  vacant  land.  A  sparse, 
scattered  pattern  characterizes  many  of  the  blighted  areas  in  and  around  the 
City.  Although  advantages  of  space,  light,  and  air  do  accrue  to  residents  of 
these  areas,  their  scattered  nature  results  in  large  amounts  of  vacant  land  with 
little  potential  for  future  sound  development. 

Two  sources  are  used  here  in  providing  a  general  housing  condition  picture 
on  an  area-wide  basis.  Plate  12  shows  the  structural  condition  of  housing  as 
judged  in  the  land-use  survey  of  1960.  This  judgment  was  based  on  very  general 
external  appraisal  of  the  housing  units.  Each  wcs  judged  to  be  "structurally  sound," 
"major  repairs  needed,"  cr  •  "substandard." 
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CONDITION   OF  HOUSING 

-I.  PLATE   12 
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The  second  source  used  was  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Housing:  1960.  Table  8 
summarizes  the  available  data  for  the  City  and  adjoining  fringe  areas.  These 
data  are  based  on  an  external  and  internal  appraisal  of  housing  units.  The  cate- 
gories used  by  the  census  were  "sound,"  "deteriorating,"and  "dilapidated."  The 
census  also  reported  information  on  the  types  of  plumbing  facilities  available  in 
individual  housing  units.  (The  Neighborhood  Analysis  presents  a  block-by-block 
analysis  of  housing  conditions  and  inadequate  plumbing  facilities  within  the  City.) 


For  a  general  summary  of  housing  conditions  on  an  area-wide  basis, Table 
8  shows  housing  conditions  forthe  City  and  its  five  adjacent  urban  places  in  1960. 
"Standard"  housing,  this  day  and  age,  is  generally  considered  to  consist  of  a 
structurally  sound  housing  unit  (either  no  defects  or  only  slight  defects  which 
normally  are  corrected  during  the  course  of  regular  maintenance)  with  a  private 
toilet,  bathing  facilities,  and  hot  running  water. 

Using  thisdefinition  for"standard  housing,"  there  were  in  1960some6, 199 
substandard  housing  units  within  the  urban  area  of  Fayetteville;  this  figure  rep- 
resents about  one-third  (32.2  per  cent)  of  all  the  housing  units  in  the  urban  area. 

There  was  not  much  difference  between  the  City  and  fringe  in  the  proportion 
of  housing  units  that  were  substandard — 33.2  per  cent  were  substandard  in  the 
City  and  29.4  per  cent  in  the  fringe.  However,  among  local  areas  within  the 
City  there  were  very  definite  concentrations  of  substandard  housing.  (See  Plate 
12  and  also  the  report,  Neighborhood  Analysis.)  Within  the  fringe  there  were 
also  concentrations  of  substandard  housing;  the  proportion  of  housing  units  that 
were  substandard  varied  from  only  2.9  per  cent  in  Owens,  to  a  high  of  62.5 
per  cent  in  East  Fayetteville.  These  figures  indicate  that  greater  Fayetteville 
clearly  faces  a  challenge:  to  stop  the  creation  of  new  substandard  housing,  and 
to  increase  efforts  to  eliminate  existing  substandard  conditions. 


Use  of  Septic  Tanks 

Urban  development  in  the  Fayetteville  area  has  grown  at  an  astounding 
rate  over  the  last  twenty  years.  Housing  units  built  during  the  ten-year  period 
1950  to  1960  in  the  Fayetteville  urban  area,  for  example,  accounted  for  42  per 
cent  of  all  the  housing  units  in  existence  in  1960.  The  two  most  recent  decades 
have  seen  Fayetteville  in  transition  from  the  characteristics  of  a  rather  small 
rural -oriented  town,  to  the  more  complex  characteristics  of  a  medium-sized  city 
with  all  the  attendant  growing  pains. 

As  urban  development  proceeds,  sewage  disposal  methods  become  more  and 
more  critical.  Within  the  Fayetteville  planning  area,  the  Fayetteville  Public 
Works  Commission  provides  sewer  service  to  most  of  the  homes  in  the  City. 
Recent  urban  growth  in  the  fringe,  however,  has  exploded  into  areas  that  are  not 
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yet  contiguous  to  the  City.  Extension  of  sewer  service  to  all  areas  of  such  an 
exploded  growth  pattern  has  not  yet  been  feasible.  Recently,  however,  the 
City  has  taken  a  long-range  outlook  on  sewer  service  demands  and  planned  the 
construction  of  primary  interceptors  in  accordance  with  this  future  demand.  But 
the  present  situation  is  that  most  of  the  new  homes  recently  built  in  the  fringe 
are  provided  with  individual  septic  tanks. 

The  use  of  individual  septic  tanks  for  sewage  disposal  in  concentrations  of 
urban  development  is  highly  unsatisfactory^  A  septic  tank  on  an  isolated  tract 
can  operate  quite  well.  However,  when  concentrations  of  development  occur, 
the  use  of  septic  tanks  poses  problems.  With  more  and  more  close-by  develop- 
ment, a  greater  and  greater  quantity  of  waste  water  is  deposited  in  the  soil, and 
the  ground  becomes  increasingly  saturated.  In  certain  combinations  of  soil  quality, 
quantity  of  water  used,  and  density  of  development,  the  soil  can  reach  a  point 
of  saturation;  the  effluent  from  the  septic  tank  will  seep  to  the  surface;  wastes 
can  back  up  into  the  plumbing  system  and  prevent  the  flushing  or  draining  of 
fixtures.  Such  conditions  harbinger  the  threat  of  communicable  disease  and 
present  very  real  and  distasteful  odor  problems.  Their  correction  often  involves 
considerable  trouble  and  expense. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  of  Housing;  1960,  66  per  cent  of  all  the 
housing  units  in  the  urban  fringe  around  Fayetteville  use  septic  tanks  for  sewage 
disposal.  (See  Table  9)  In  the  area  referred  to  as  Cwens  (that  area  south  of 
Raeford  Road  and  west  of  the  City  limits),  where  the  greatest  concentration  of 
new  homes  in  the  fringe  is  located  (92  per  cent  of  all  the  housing  units  in  this 
area  were  built  during  1950-1960)  septic  tanks  are  used  by  fully  98  per  cent  of 
all  housing  units.  Only  one  per  cent  of  the  housing  units  in  that  area  are  pro- 
vided with  public  sewer  service. 

Cumberland  County  health  officers  estimate  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
septic  tanks  in  one  subdivision  in  the  Cwens  area  have  already  required  some 
sort  of  corrective  action. 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  in  advance  of  development  which  areas  will 
accomodate  septic  tanks,  even  at  low  urban  densities,  with  the  assurance  that 
soil  conditions  will  remain  satisfactory  after  the  appearance  of  nearby  develop- 
ment. The  soil  percolation  test,  adequate  as  it  may  be  for  an  estimation  of  soil 
suitability  under  the  conditions  of  weather  and  density  of  development  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  the  test, does  not  account  for  future  increases  in  density  of  devel- 
opment or  the  results  of  years  of  saturation  of  the  ground  with  large  quantities  of 
waste  effluent. 
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At  its  best,  the  use  of  seotic  tanks  requires  a  very  low  density  of  develop- 
ment. This  in  turn  increases  the  direct  costs  of  development  as  well  as  future 
indirect  costs.  Costs  of  road  paving,  water  and  power  lines,  transportation  costs 
to  and  from  work,  bus  transportation  costs,  the  costs  of  garbage  collection,  fire 
protection,  police  protection,  and  the  like — each  tends  to  increase  with  extremely 
low  densities  of  development.  Septic  tank  development,  then,  is  contradictory 
to  an  obvious  goal  of  any  urban  area;  to  provide  homes  that  are  economical, 
healthful,  and  soundly  developed  for  the  protection  of  property  values. 

Clearly  then,  the  Fayetteville  community  should  support  the  development 
of  the  City's  sanitary  sewer  interceptor  system  to  serve  these  areas  when  they  are 
annexed.  In  addition, the  community  should  attempt  to  influence  the  timing  and 
general  location  of  urban  development  so  that  public  sewer  service  can  be  grad- 
ually and  economically  extended  to  serve  areas  as  they  are  developed. 


Use  of  Individual  Wells 

Since  many  diseases  are  water  borne,  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  and  po- 
table water,  delivered  under  pressure, is  absolutely  essential  for  healthful  hous- 
ing. Ideally,  every  house  should  have  a  connection  to  a  water  supply  operated 
under  public  supervision.  The  public  water  supply  should  definitely  be  used  if 
it  is  available.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  other  provisions  must  be  made,  such 
as  the  development  of  a  community  water  supply  or  installation  of  individual 
wells.  The  possibility  of  contamination, especially  if  an  individual  well  located 
on  the  same  site  as  a  cesspool  or  septic  tank,  is  ever  present.  In  a  highly  ur- 
banized area,  the  use  of  individual  wells  is  most  undesirable. 

The  tremendously  rapid  and  scattered  growth  of  urban  Fayetteville,  as  in 
the  case  of  its  outpacing  the  development  of  the  City's  sewer  interceptor  lines, 
has  outpaced  the  development  of  the  City's  water  mains  to  the  extent  that  only 
51.3  per  cent  of  all  the  housing  units  in  the  fringe  are  connected  to  a  public 
system  or  private  company  water  system.  (See  Table  10)  The  other  half  either 
have  individual  wells  or  some  other  source  of  water. 

Clearly  then, as  in  the  development  of  sewer  interceptors,  the  entire  Fay- 
etteville community  stands  to  benefit  by  encouraging  the  location  and  timing  of 
urban  development  so  that  water  connections  can  be  made  gradually  and  econo- 
mically as  the  public  system  is  extended  into  developing  areas. 


Age  of  Housing  Units 

One  half  of  all  the  housing  units  existing  in  urban  North  Carolina  in  1960 
were  built  since  1939.  (See  Table  11.)  In  urban  Fayetteville,  however,  devel- 
opment has  been  so  rapid  that  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all   its  housing  units  were 


built  since  1939.    Fayettevi lie's  urban  fringe,   the  area  of  most  rapid  growth, 
had  fully  85  per  cent  of  its  housing  units  built  since  1939. 

Even  more  astounding  than  the  percentage  built  since  1939,  is  the  per- 
centage built  during  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  In  these  ten  years,  enough  hous- 
ing units  were  built  to  account  for  41.7  per  cent  of  urban  Fayettevi  lie's  total 
housing  supply  in  1960.  In  comparison,  urban  North  Carolina  had  30.0  per  cent 
of  its  1960  housing  supply  built  during  the  50's. 

The  relative  newness  of  urban  Fayettevi  lie's  housing  supply  should  be  an 
indication  that  housing  conditions  might  be  more  favorable  in  this  area,  since  it 
has  a  smaller  percentage  of  older  units.  As  Table  8  shows,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Where  71.2  per  cent  of  urban  North  Carolina's  housing  supply  were 
standard  units  (sound  with  adequate  plumbing),  67.8  per  cent  of  urban  Fayette- 
vi lie's  units  were  standard. 

One  hopes  that  these  figures  do  not  indicate  the  creation  of  a  substantial 
number  of  new  substandard  housing  in  recent  years.  Certainly  they  make  it  clear 
that  the  community  should  not  be  complacent  merely  because  of  the  relative  new- 
ness of  its  housing  supply. 


COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Business  uses  occur  in  a  wide  variety  of  types, styles,  locations, sizes,  and 
services  provided  to  the  public.  Modern  urban  development  has,  however,  tended 
to  group  its  business  uses  into  rather  distinct  spatial  arrangements  within  the  urban 
area.  Sometimes  the  edges  of  these  areas  are  fuzzy,  sometimes  it's  hard  to  clas- 
sify a  specific  business  into  one  functional  area  or  another;  but  by  and  large, the 
following  pattern  of  business  areas  emerges  in  one  form  or  another  within  an  urban 
area: 


Central  Business  District 

The  point  has  been  made  several  times  in  this  study  that  the  CBD  has  a 
wide  variety  of  functions — (not  just  retail  sales).  Unlike  the  shopping  center, 
which  by  its  very  name  implies  a  single  function,  the  CBD  performs  many  func- 
tions— it  is  a  retail  trade  center  of  course;  it  provides  a  wide  variety  of  services; 
it  is  the  seat  of  governmental  as  well  as  private  decision-makers;  it  symbolizes 
the  community  in  the  minds  of  persons  all  over  the  State  and  Nation;  it  offers  a 
wealth  of  historical  value — itdoesall  this  aswell  as  being  a  retail  trading  center. 

As  far  as  business  uses  are  concerned,  the  CBD  is  the  heart  of  an  urban 
area's  commercial  functions.  Large  merchandising  firms  have  located  in  the  CBD 
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to  be  in  the  most  accessible  position  to  its  regional  market, and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  high  volume  of  pedestrian  traffic  which  only  downtown  can  offer.  The 
potential  market  of  the  downtown  employees  themselves  is  sizable.  Small  spe- 
cialty shops  have  located  downtown  to  tap  this  high  volume  of  pedestrian  traffic. 
Offices  of  legal,  financial  governmental,  real  estate, and  countless  other  service 
personnel  have  chosen  downtown  in  order  to  be  readily  accessible  to  one  another, 
and  to  facilitated:  interchange  of  ideas;  indeed,  making  downtown  a  "market- 
place of  ideas."  Business  servicesalso  have  located  downtown  to  be  near  at  hand 
to  their  customers. 

In  other  words  the  CBD,  or  downtown,  has  the  community's  widest  range 
of  facilities  and  services,  and  the  broadest  presentation  of  merchandise  for  its 
regional  market  aswell  asitsown  local  market, downtown  itself.  The  many  estab- 
lishments downtown  are  highly  interdependent  on  one  another,  and  exist  in  a 
highly  compact  area, affording  the  maximum  amount  of  social, business, and  shop- 
ping contacts  among  the  people  of  the  region. 


Other  Region-Serving  Business  Areas 

Other  region-serving  business  areas  generally  fit  in  the  category  of  ex- 
tremely large  shopping  centers  located  to  serve  a  vast  tributary  trade  area  some- 
times 50,000  to  100,000  families.  Generally  these  business  areas  offer  a  wide 
range  of  shop  and  store  types, branch  offices  for  business  and  financial  services, 
eating  and  entertainment  facilities,  and  the  like. 

These  large  region-servicing  business  areas  do  not  generally  occur  except 
in  large  metropolitan  areas  with  a  wide  expanse  of  development  and  a  vast  re- 
gional tributary  trade  area.  What  happens  when  such  a  development  occurs  in 
smaller  areas,  such  as  Fayetteville,is  that  it  tends  to  replace  many  of  the  CBD's 
basic  functions,  beginning  a  downward  spiral  of  the  CBD  into  obselescence, 
vacancy, and  tax  delinquency;  and  the  whole  community  suffers.  Preventing  this 
condition  requires  the  utmost  wisdom  and  judgment  of  downtown  leaders  working 
with  appropriate  public  agencies  toward  maintaining  a  strong  and  accessible  down- 
town area  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  and  shop. 


Community-Serving  Business  Areas 

A  step  below  the  trade  area  of  region-serving  business  areas  are  what  may 
be  called  community-serving  business  areas.  Generally  the  trade  arecsof  com- 
munity serving  business  areas  include  several  neighborhoods,  or  a  large  section 
of  the  community.  Usually  a  smaller  range  of  store  types  are  provided  and  retail 
sales  is  the  predominant  function.  Most  shopping  centers  would  fit  in  this  cate- 
gory. 
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Neighborhood  Shopping 

The  neighborhood  shopping  facility  specializes  in  providing  convenience 
goods  such  as  drugs,  groceries,  gasoline  and  the  like.  It  also  offers  a  range  of 
services  such  as  barber  shops/beauty  shops,  and  automobile  service  stations.  The 
neighborhood  shopping  facility  usually  has  a  localized  tributary  trade  area. 


Highway  Business  Areas 

Businesses  which  are  highly  oriented  toward  serving  the  motoring  public 
generally  fit  in  this  category.  The  automobile,  a  relatively  new  innovation  in 
the  development  of  cities,  has  created  new  demands,  new  services,  and  con- 
sequently many  new  problems.  Such  businesses  as  auto  sales, auto  repair, motels, 
highway  oriented  restaurants,  drive-ins  of  various  sorts  (such  as  theatres,  ham- 
burger stands,  and  the  like)— each  of  these  finds  it  necessary  to  locate  adjacent 
to  major  highways  preferably  with  high  traffic  volumes.  Their  specific  location 
is  often  not  as  critical  as  simply  being  near  high  volume  traffic. 

A  great  deal  of  thinking  needs  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  articulating  the 
designs  of  these  areas,  and  giving  proper  consideration  to  factors  such  as  high- 
way safety,  roadside  beauty,  and  general  harmony  with  adjoining  uses— such 
considerations  have  often  been  completely  neglected  in  the  past. 

The  character  of  business  land  use  distribution  in  the  Fayetteville  urban 
area  follows  somewhat  in  the  above  pattern.  Fayetteville's  CBD  is  at  an  acces- 
sible position  at  the  core  of  the  urban  area, but  not  the  geographic  center.  From 
this  core, the  major  radial  highways  lead  out  of  town  and  form  our  characteristic 
fan-shaped  pattern  of  development.  The  radials  carry  the  major  amounts  of  through 
and  intra-urban  traffic.  Rather  than  cluster  at  strategic  access  points  along  these 
highways,  our  outlying  businesses  have  tended  to  develop  in  long  ribbons  along 
the  roadsides.  Notable  among  these  is  the  outer  reach  of  Bragg  Boulevard.  A 
similar  trend  is  taking  place  along  the  Raeford  Road  beyond  Highland  Country 
Club. 

Another  significant  concentration  of  highway-oriented  businesses  is  taking 
place  along  U.  S.  301.  Motels,  restaurants,  and  other  facilities  serving  the 
interstate  traffic  along  this  major  north-south  highway  are  developing  into  a  sizable 
tourist  service  area.  This  development  is  lending  a  new  facet  to  the  economy  of 
the  area . 

In  addition  to  these  major  locations,  businesses  are  spotted  in  numerous 
local  areas.  Some  of  these, such  as  the  Haymount  business  district, are  relatively 
compact  and  offer  a  minimum  amount  of  interference  with  adjoining  residential 
uses.    But  there  are  numerous  other  areas,  especially  within  the  more  blighted 
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older  sections  of  the  City,  where  businesses  have  scattered  themselves  among 
residences,  creating  areas  of  incompatible  neighbors.  The  blighting  effectof 
these  situations,  most  of  which  were  created  prior  to  the  zoning  ordinance,is 
one  of  the  very  things  the  ordinance  was  designed  to  prevent. 

In  preparing  a  land  use  plan  for  the  future,  careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  what  spatial  arrangement  of  businesses  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
businesses  themselves,  the  surrounding  uses, and  the  total  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  whole  urban  pattern.  Then  general  policy  decisions  which  contribute  to 
such  a  desirable  pattern  must  be  made.  General  policies  will  not  hamstring  busi- 
ness development;  on  the  contrary,  general  policies  should  be  designed  in  such 
a  manner  that  will  maximize  the  advantages  of  commercial  development,  and 
minimize  the  disadvantages.  General  policies  should  be  flexible  enough  to  ac- 
comodate detailed  business  arrangements. 

As  to  the  actual  extent  of  business  land  use  in  the  Fayetteville  area,  the 
land  use  survey  revealed  that  only  438.8  acres  of  land  were  used  for  business 
purposes;  this  included  all  business  land  in  the  entire  69-square-mile planning 
area.  It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  this  represented  only3.6per  cent  of  the 
developed  land  in  the  planning  area.  Since  about 80 per  cent  of  our  travel  takes 
place  along  major  streets  in  the  urban  area, where  most  of  the  business  develop- 
ment has  taken  place,  its  extent  seems  much  larger  than  it  actually  is. 

Evenwithin  the  city  limits  of  Fayetteville, only232.6acresweredeveloped 
for  business  purposes;  this  represented  4.4  per  cent  of  all  the  developed  land  in 
the  City.  The  greatest  concentration  in  the  City  was,  of  course,  in  the  central 
business  district;  yet,  even  there  only  57.0  acres  were  devoted  to  business  pur- 
poses. (Taken  at  face  value,  however,  this  figure  might  be  misleading.  Land 
devoted  to  parking  for  customers  in  theCBD,  if  it  occurs  on  public  rights-of-way 
or  publicly-owned  parking  lots,  was  not  tabulated  as  business  land;  shopping 
centers  generally  furnish  sufficient  land  for  off-street  parking.) 

In  the  fringe  around  the  City,  land  devoted  to  business  purposes  used  a  total 
of  206.2  acres,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  its  total  developed  land. 

Fayetteville  has  become  the  dominant  urban  center  in  the  coastal  plain  of 
North  Carolina.  Fayetteville's  primary  historical  economic  function  has  been  to 
provide  its  trade  area  with  the  widest  possible  selection  of  goods  and  services. 
Although  the  largly  agricultural  character  of  Fayetteville's  trade  area  has  been 
supplemented  by  large  military  bases  just  six  miles  from  the  Market  House,  its 
primary  economic  function  has  remained.  It  still  provides  its  trade  area  with  the 
widest  possible  diversity  of  goods  and  services.  The  challenge  that  faces  Fayette- 
ville is  tocontinueits  leadership  in  retail  sales;  to  continue  to  provide  new  goods 
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and  new  services;  but  to  provide  them  in  the  most  economical,  the  safest,  the 
most  convenient,  and  in  the  least  deleterious  manner  to  neighboring  activities. 
Careful  planning,  cautious  market  analyses,  and  a  sound  generalized  land-use 
plan  are  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Industrial  development  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most-discussed  topics  in  Cum- 
berland County,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  door  of  greater  economic  stability  and 
less  dependence  on  the  fortunes  of  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  sounder  industrial  basehas  becomea  first-order  goal  for  this  com- 
munity. 

One  important  means  to  help  attain  thisgoal  is  having  available  industrial 
sites  that  are  well  located  with  respect  to  transportation  facilities  such  as  major 
highways,  rail  spurs,  riverfront,  and  air  service. .These  sites  should  be  protected 
from  encroachment  by  other  uses.  The  preparation  of  a  generalized  land  use  plan, 
designating  general  desirable  areas  for  industrial  development,  is  one  of  the  means 
the  community  has  at  its  disposal  for  helping  its  industrial  development  process. 

The  present  pattern  of  industrial  and  related  uses  is  shown  on  the  land  use 
map.  The  general  category  "industrial  and  related"  includes  the  following  types 
of  land  use:  industrial;  wholesale;  transportation,  communication  and  public 
utility;  railroad  rights-of-way.  Together  these  uses  occupied  a  total  of  1,347.9 
acres,  or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  developed  land  within  the  planning  area. 


Industrial  Uses 

Industrial  uses  in  the  planning  area  covered  660.0  acres,  or  5.4  per  cent 
of  all  the  developed  land.  This  total  was  divided  between  the  City, with  217.3 
acres,  and  the  fringe,  with  442.7  acres.  (One  note  of  caution  in  interpreting 
this  figure:  industrial  uses  in  the  land  use  survey,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
manufacturing  activities,  included  many  industrial -type  activities.  For  example: 
the  large  asphalt  paving  plants  and  their  borrow  pits  were  classified  as  industrial, 
but  obviously  do  not  represent  areas  of  sizable  manufacturing  employment.) 

The  present  pattern  of  industrial  and  related  uses  in  the  planning  area  is 
somewhat  scattered  and  not  clearly  defined.  An  extractive  industry,  such  as  the 
asphalt  plants  and  their  borrow  pits  in  the  sandhills  area  off  Murchison  Road  north 
of  the  City,  must  locate  where  their  natural  resource  occurs.  Other  types  of 
industry  have  located  in  relatively  flat  sites  convenient  to  various  transportation 
routes.  The  location  of  early  roads  and  railroads  leading  into  town, plus  the  fact 
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that  the  Cape  Fear  River  has  historically  subjected  its  lowlands  to  the  threat  of 
flood  damage,  has  largely  been  the  determining  factor  in  industrial  location  within 
theplanning  area.  There  isno  clearly  distinguishable  industrial  district.  Instead, 
industries  have  situated  themselves  in  a  rather  scattered  fashion  convenient  to 
transportation  routes.  Most  of  the  present  industrial  development  is,  however, 
located  on  the  terraces  of  the  River. 


Other  Industrial -type  Uses 

Wholesale  uses  occupied  88.9  acres  of  land  in  the  planning  area,  or  .7 
per  cent  of  the  developed  land.  Most  of  this,70.6  acres,  fell  within  the  City. 
The  locational  pattern  of  wholesale  uses  has  been  influenced  by  much  the  same 
factors  that  shaped  the  industrial  pattern.  The  greatest  concentration  of  whole- 
sale uses,  however,  occurred  on  the  second  terrace  of  the  River  rather  than  the 
lower  terrace. 

Land  used  for  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utility  uses  ac- 
counted for  286.5  acres,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  developed  land  in  the  planning 
area.  This  does  not  includestreet  rights-of-way,  or  railroad  rights-of-way,  which 
were  tabulated  separately.  Rail  marshaling  yardswere  included  in  thiscategory. 
Railroad  rights-of-way, excluding  the  marshaling  yards, and  the  rail  lineswithin 
street  rights-of-way,  included  312.5  acres,  or  2.5  per  cent  of  the  developed 
land  in  the  planning  area. 


PUBLIC  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Public  and  institutional  uses  occupied  a  total  of  3,167.6  acres  of  land 
within  the  planning  area  or  25.8%  of  all  the  developed  land.  This  category  is 
second  only  to  residential  uses  in  the  amount  of  land  it  occupies.  The  activities, 
services,  and  functions  provided  by  these  facilities  are  vitally  important  to  the 
residents,  not  only  of  the  planning  area,  but  of  the  County  and  region  as  well. 

Publicly-owned  land  intheplanning  area  amounted  to2, 209. 7acres.  Much 
ofthis  isincludedin  the  publicwatersheds  north  of  the  City  and  in  Grannis  Field. 
Other  public  uses  included  schools,  cemetaries, parks, and  the  like.  Institutional 
uses  covered  a  total  of  957.9  acres.  Such  facilities  as  churches,  golf  courses, 
Methodist  College  were  included  in  this  category. 
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DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 


It  has  no  doubt  been  apparent  to  residents  of  the  Fayetteville  area  that 
most  of  the  urban  development  in  the  past  ten  years  has  occurred  in  the  fringe 
areas  adjacent  to  the  City.  The  rate  of  development  in  the  Fayetteville  planning 
area  has  been  nothing  short  of  astounding.  Over  the  last  ten-year  period,  the 
population  of  the  planning  area  increased  by  about  29,000  persons;  more  new 
homes  were  built  than  in  any  previous  ten-year  period  inour  community's  history; 
more  land  was  developed  for  business  purposes  in  this  ten-year  period  than  in  the 
previous  two  centuries  of  our  community's  existence — all  of  thiscreatingdemands 
for  public  services  a!1  a  scale  unknown  to  this  area  in  the  past. 


Trends  in  Land  Use 

Comparison  of  the  1950  and  1960  land  use  maps  in  the  previous  section  of 
this  report  shows  the  difference  that  ten  years  of  growth  has  made  on  our  com- 
munity. For  ease  of  comparison,  Plate  13  was  prepared.  Here  the  differences 
between  the  1950  and  1960  land  use  situations  are  emphasized.  The  grey  areas 
show  the  extent  of  urban  development  in  1950,  and  the  black  areas  indicate  the 
additional  land  that  was  developed  by  1960. 

Note  that  growth  has  occurred  generally  throughout  the  entire  planning 
area,  both  in  vacant  areas  in  the  already  built-up  sections  of  the  community  and 
in  fringe  areas  all  around  the  City.  Growth  has  been  "filling  in"  vacant  parcels 
in  previously  built-up  sections;  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  amount  of  growth 
occurring  on  single  parcels  in  scattered  locations;  and  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  tract  development  where  land  is  subdivided  by  developers  and  homes 
built  in  mass  numbers. 

The  major  part  of  the  1950- 1960  growth  has  occurred  in  a  westerly  direction. 
Especially  apparent  is  the  amount  of  growth  in  the  southwest  corridor  from  Owen 
Drive  between  Raeford  Road  and  Cumberland  Road;  and  in  the  northwest  corridor 
between  Bragg  Boulevard  and  Murchison  Road.  The  top  ten  planning  districts, 
in  order  to  the  amount  of  residential  growth  in  the  last  ten  years,  are  listed  in 
Table  12. 
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TABLE  12 

TOP  TEN  PLANNING  DISTRICTS,  IN  RANK  ORDER 

OF  GROWTH  IN  RESIDENTIAL  AREA,  1950-1960, 

AND  SUBDIVISION  ACTIVITY,  1958-1962 


Residential  Growth 

Subdivision  Activity 

Rank 

1950-1960 
Planning  District 

1958-1962* 
Planning   District 

1 

33 

Lafayette  Village 

32 

Wellmar-Evergreen 

2 

9 

Eutaw 

22 

McArthur  Road 

3 

32 

We  II  mar-Evergreen 

33 

Lafayette  Village 

4 

26 

Kornbow-Bonnie  Doone 

24 

Fayetteville  North 

5 

34 

Cumberland  Road 

34 

Cumberland  Road 

6 

12 

VanStory  Hills 

35 

Village  Drive 

7 

24 

Fayetteville  North 

12 

VanStory  Hills 

8 

25 

Shaw  Heights 

9 

Eutaw 

9 

11 

Devane  Street 

31 

Montclair 

10 

1 

Tokay 

13 

Owen  Drive 

*1958  to  October,   1962. 

Source:    Tables  A5,  A6  and  A8;  plus  Al  and  A2. 


TABLE  13 


COMPARISON  OF  1950  AND  1960  DENSITY  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  (ACRES  PER  100  PERSONS) 


Land  Use 

1950 
(49,000  persons) 
Acres          Density 

1960 
(78,006  persons) 
Acres           Density 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Public  and  Institutional 

2,664.8 
192.9 
873.2 

2,244.6 

5.4 

.4 

1.9 

4.7 

4,730.0 

438.8 

1,347.9 

3,167.6 

6.1 

.6 

1.7 

4.0 

Source:    1950  and    1960   Land  Use  Surveys; 
Aerial  Photographs 


U.   S.   Census  of  Population; 
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Land  used  for  residential, business, industrial,  and  public  and  institutional 
uses  in  the  planning  area  increased  by  roughly  3,700  acres — nearly  six  square 
miles  of  growth.  This  growth  supported  a  population  increase  of  59  per  cent — 
from  about  49,000  in  1950  to  78,006  in  1960. 

Over  three  square  miles  of  additional  residential  land  was  developed — an 
increase  of  77  per  cent.  This  additional  development  has  taken  place  generally 
at  a  lower  density  than  the  existing  residential  areas.  Whereas  in  1950,  some 
5.4  acres  of  residential  land  was  used  per  100  persons,  by  1960  the  residential 
density  had  changed  to  6.1  acres  per  100  persons. 

During  this  ten-year  period  businesses  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of 
land  they  occupied.  (They  increased  by  about  246  acres  for  a  128  percent  in- 
crease.) There  has  also  been  a  more  "expansive"  trend  in  business  development. 
In  1950  some  .4  acres  of  ground  were  used  per  100  persons  in  the  planning  area, 
and  by  1950  the  density  had  changed  to  .6  acres  per  100  persons.  This  of  course 
reflects  the  larger  amounts  of  business-used  land  now  being  devoted  to  floor  space 
and  parking  requirements. 

Industrial  and  related  uses  occupied  54per  cent  more  land  in  1960  than  in 
1950.  This  increase,  however,  might  be  misleading  if  applied  to  employment. 
Much  of  it  represents  increases  in  industries  with  low  employment  densities  such 
as  the  large  "borrow  pits"  on  the  Fort  Bragg  border  near  Shaw  Heights.  These  are 
shown  as  gains  in  industrially-used  land,  but  obviously  do  not  represent  sizable 
employment  gains. 

Public  and  institutional  uses  increased  the  land  they  occupied  by  35  per 
cent,  much  of  which  was  the  development  of  Methodist  College. 


City  and  Fringe  Compared 

By  comparing  the  growth  in  the  City  with  that  in  the  fringe, the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  fringe  becomes  all  the  more  apparent.  Using  the  1960  city 
limits  to  separate  the  City  from  the  fringe,  it  was  found  that  land  devoted  to 
these  uses  nearly  doubled  in  the  fringe  (an  increase  of  88  per  cent),  and  gained 
about  one-third  in  the  City  (a  33  per  cent  increase).  This  fact  reflects  both  the 
greater  availability  of  land  for  development  in  the  fringe  as  well  as  other  in- 
fluences on  development  mentioned  earlier  in  the  study. 

For  each  type  of  land  use — residential,  business,  industrial  and  related, 
public  and  institutional — the  amount  of  land  increased  faster  in  the  fringe  than 
in  the  City.  In  the  area  contained  by  the  1960  city  limits,  residential ly-used 
land  increased  by  40  per  cent,  compared  to  169  per  cent  for  the  fringe  outside 
the  city  limits.  Business  uses  in  the  City  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  land  they 
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used  (an  increase  of  94  per  cent);  however, the  fringe  showed  an  increase  of  183 
per  cent  in  land  used  for  business.  Industrial  and  related  uses  gained  5  per  cent 
in  the  City,  compared  to  1 1 1  per  cent  in  the  fringe.  And  similarly,  public  and 
institutional  uses  in  the  City  increased  the  land  they  occupied  by  12  per  cent, 
compared  to  41  per  cent  in  the  fringe. 


Subdivision  Activity 

Subdivision  activity  is  yet  another  indicator  of  the  direction  and  tempo  of 
growth.  Plate  14  graphically  shows  the  subdivision  activity  of  recent  years.  The 
planning  area  is  divided  into  planning  districts,  and  the  number  of  lots  recorded 
with  the  Register  of  Deeds,  Cumberland  County,  are  represented  by  bars  for  the 
years  1958,   1959,  1960,  1961,  and  for  January  through  October,   1962. 

Subdivision  activity  for  this  period  has  for  the  most  part  followed  the  same 
general  pattern  as  land  use  gains  overthe  last  ten  years.  The  area  south  of  Raeford 
Road  and  west  of  Owen  Drive  has  shown  the  most  intense  activity.  Another  area 
of  considerable  activity  is  north  of  the  City  in  planning  districts  ^22  (McArthur 
Road)  and  ^24  (Fayetteville  North).  Table  12,  in  addition  to  showing  the  top 
ten  planning  districts  in  residential  growth,  also  shows  the  top  ten  districts  in 
subdivision  activity. 


TABLE  15 

NUMBER  OF  LOTS  RECORDED  IN  THE 
FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA,  1958-1962 


Year 

Planning  Area 

City* 

Fringe* 

1958 

848 

112 

736 

1959 

1,249 

447 

802 

1960 

1,166 

99 

1,067 

1961 

1,697 

395 

1,302 

1962** 

746 

45 

701 

Total 


5,706 


1,098 


4,608 


*1960  City  Limits. 

**  January-October,   1962. 

Source:    Registry  of  Deeds,  Cumberland  County. 
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SUBDIVISION     ACTIVITY 


By    Planning    Districts 


HI  ll  EZ3    City  Limit,  I960 

Yw»  lUcordxi  •         January  -  October  1962 


Source:  Regittry  of  Deedi,  Cumberland  County 


Residentiol  Construction 

Trends  in  residential  construction  obviously  will  correspond  to  the  previous 
indicators  of  growth.  According  to  the  Census  of  Housing:  1960  there  were  19,255 
housing  uniis  in  the  Fayetteville  urban  area.  I  Some  7,996  of  this  number, or  42 
per  cent  of  all  the  housing  units,  were  built  between  1950  and  1960.  This  figure 
reflects  the  tremendous  growth  rate  of  this  area  during  that  decade.  In  all  of 
urban  North  Carolina,  for  example,  housing  units  built  between  1950  and  1960 
comprised  30  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  to  our  42  per  cent.  (See  Table  1 1) 

Comparison  of  the  City  with  the  urban  fringe  reveals  yet  another  indication 
of  the  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  fringe.  In  the  area  delineated  by  the  1960 
city  limits,  some  4,607  housing  units,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  built 
between  1950  and  1960.  In  the  urban  fringe,  3,389  housing  units  were  built 
during  this  period.  These  represent  63  per  cent  of  all  the  housing  units  in  the 
fringe. 

The  figure  for  individual  places  in  the  fringe  again  reflects  primarily  growth 
toward  the  west,  but  also  heavily  northwestward.  For  example:  in  Owens  (that 
area  outside  the  City  south  of  Raeford  Road),  a  whopping  92  per  cent  of  all  the 
housing  units  were  built  during  this  ten-year  period.  In  contrast,  East  Fayetteville 
(that  fringe  area  outside  the  City  east  of  the  River)  had  the  lowest  percentage 
yet  even  there,  34  per  cent  of  the  units  were  built  during  this  period. 


Direction  of  Future  Growth 

On  the  basis  of  these  trends  and  the  vacant  land  that  is  available  for  de- 
velopment,it  appears  likelythat  future  growth  will  continue  toward  the  west  and 
north.  Growth  will  no  doubt  continue  to  take  place  in  the  already  fast-growing 
area  south  of  Raeford  Road.  Vacant  land  within  district  ^35  (Village  Drive)  is 
already  being  developed.  More  and  more  activity  will  probably  drift  to  the  north 
into  the  corridor  of  vacant  land  that  lies  between  Raeford  Road  and  Bragg  Boulevard. 
North  of  the  City,  especially  in  the  large  vacant  sectors  east  and  west  of  Raleigh 
Road,  is  yet  another  location  where  the  tempo  of  residential  development  will 
probably  increase. 


^The  1960  Fayetteville  urban  area  includes  the  City  of  Fayetteville  plus 
fiveadjacent  built-up  areaswhich  the  census  designated  asurbanin  1960:  Bonnie 
Doone,  East  Fayetteville,  Fayetteville  North,  Owens,  and  South  Fayetteville. 
These  latter  are  referred  to  as  the  "urban  fringe,"  as  compared  to  the  City. 
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The  Challenge  of  Growth 

Development  within  our  planning  area  is  therefore  continuing  in  its  "cen- 
tripetal" movement.  Most  of  the  new  growth  isoccurring  in  the  fringe;  and  much 
of  this  is  taking  place  in  areas  not  yet  contiguous  to  the  City.  Fayetteville's 
urban  area  is  most  decidedly  continuing  its  trend  away  from  the  characteristics 
of  a  small  town  to  the  more  complex,  more  problematical  characteristics  of  a 
medium-sized  urban  area. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  planning  area  will  double  its 
present  population  during  the  coming  twenty  years. '  The  already  overloaded 
public  facilities,  such  as  schools,  and  many  of  our  thoroughfares,  will  face  as- 
tounding increases  in  demand.  Recreational  facilities,  libraries, water  and  sewer 
facilities,  high-level  fire  protection, police  protection — each  of  these  will  also 
face  an  extremely  rapidly  mounting  demand  for  their  services  in  the  coming  years. 

The  challenge  of  growth  is  how  well  we,  the  people  of  the  Fayetteville 
community,  handle  the  new  demands  and  the  new  problems  that  will  accompany 
a  doubling  of  our  population.  One  choice  open  to  us  is  to  ignore  the  challenge — 
let  new  growth  occur  helter-skelter  without  adequate  provision  for  public  serv- 
ices; let  a  presently  inadequate  street  system  buckle  under  the  demands  of  the 
future;  let  homes  for  people  be  built  to  such  poor  housing  standards  as  to  assure 
their  decline  into  slums;  let  our  best  industrial  sites  be  developed  into  residential 
use;  and  so  on . 

Or,  we  can  accept  the  challenge,  anticipate  the  demands,  and  make  a 
bid  to  shape  our  community  into  a  more  efficient,  more  healthful, and  more  pleas- 
ant place  to  live.  Accepting  the  challenge,  however,  is  by  far  the  more  dif- 
ficult choice.  It  will  involve  working  out  new  solutions  for  problems  with  which 
we  can't  cope  under  our  present  system .  Most  definitely, it  will  involve  adopting 
a  positive  concern  about  our  community,  and  adopting  the  philosophy  that  we 
can  improve  the  way  in  which  our  community  develops. 


The  Challenge  of  Transition 

No  less  than  five  planning  districts  in  the  City  decreased  in  the  amount  of 
land  devoted  to  residential  use  over  the  last  ten-year  period.  The  districts  pri- 
marily formed  the  eastern  portion  of  the  City  including  the  central  business  district. 


Planning  Department,  Population, technical  study  No.  2,  January  1963. 
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Thus  new  growth  in  the  fringe  is  by  no  means  the  only  change  taking  place. 
Another  growth  process,  "transition,"  is  taking  place.  It  occurs  in  areas  that 
are  already  built  up.  Structures  are  demolished  and  replaced  with  new  ones;  the 
use  of  property  is  changed,  as  for  example  from  residential  to  business  use.  All 
of  this  is  part  of  the  dynamics  of  urban  growth.  New  times,  new  demands,  new 
standards — together  they  result  in  a  physical  change  in  the  built-up  areas  of  our 
community. 

One  challenge  of  transition  is  for  physical  change  to  reflect  a  higher, not 
lower,  level  of  cultural  expression.  Advances  in  technology,  construction  ma- 
terials, merchandising  techniques, offer  us  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  ever 
known  in  the  past.  We  are  challenged  to  transmit  to  the  future  buildings,  trans- 
portation systems,  living  and  working  areas  in  our  community,  public  facilities 
and  the  like  that  reflect  a  high  level  of  cultural  expression.  All  too  often,  for 
example, obsolete  and  no  longer  useful  buildings  are  replaced  with  structures  that, 
although  new,  are  no  improvement  to  the  urban  scene. 

Another  angle  of  urban  growth  and  change  is  the  spread  of  blight.  The 
Planning  Department's  report,  Neighborhood  Analysis,  clearly  pointed  out  many 
of  the  manifestations  of  neighborhood  blight  in  Fayetteville.  The  study  under- 
scored the  general  impression  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  City,  those  neighbor- 
hoods located  primarily  on  the  river  terraces,  are  associated  with  the  greatest 
problems  of  physical  decay  and  social  adjustment.  Although  blight  in  this  portion 
of  the  City  was  most  extensive,  some  elements  of  blightwere  found  in  all  of  Fay- 
ettevi lie's  neighborhoods. 

Another  challenge  of  transition  then  is  torecognize  thedynamic  processes 
of  change  in  already  built-up  areas;  and  not  only  to  set  our  sights  on  preventing 
the  spread  of  blight,  but  on  reversing  it.  Through  a  positive  program  of  urban 
renewal,  our  community  can  mobilize  its  private  and  public  resources  in  a  com- 
prehensive program  toward  the  elimination  of  blight. 
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PART     SIX 

LOOKING     AHEAD 


LOOKING    AHEAD 


Future  projects  of  the  Planning  Board  and  Planning  Department  are  de- 
signed in  keeping  with  the  basic  objective  of  Fayettevi lie's  long-range  planning 
program:  to  provide  private  individuals  and  public  agencies  with  a  sounder  basis 
for  making  decisions  concerning  the  location,  timing,  and  character  of  future 
physical  development  within  the  planning  area;  and  thereby  guide  the  citizens 
of  the  community  toward  attaining  a  safer,  more  convenient, more  efficient, and 
more  attractive  place  to  live. 

TECHNICAL  STUDIES  AND  PLANS 

Existing  Conditions 

This  report  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  technical  studies  dealing  with  exist- 
ing conditions  in  the  Fayetteville area.  This  series  of  technical  studies  will  form 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Planning  Board,  with  assistance  from  the  Planning 
Department,  will  assess  present  conditions, estimate  future  needs,  and  then  pre- 
pare plans  for  future  growth. 

The  Economy  of  Fayetteville,  N.C. was  the  first  of  these  technical  studies, 
published  in  1960  by  the  Planning  Department.  That  study, representing  an  anal- 
ysis of  general  economic  trends  in  Fayetteville  and  Cumberland  County, provided 
a  starting  point  for  subsequent  studies  and  lent  a  greater  understanding  to  the 
characteristics  of  our  economy.  The  extent  and  pattern  of  urban  development  in 
our  planning  area  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  local  economic  growth,  and 
by  economic  activities  elsewhere  in  the  trade  area,  State,  and  Nation. 

Technical  Study  Number  2,  Population, is  an  analysis  of  the  population  of 
our  urban  area;  it  studies  the  various  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  our 
people,  historical  trends  in  population  growth  in  this  area,  and  then  estimates 
the  future  population  by  using  several  methods  of  projection. 

The  third  report,  Neighborhood  Analysis,  studies  in  depth  the  residential 
neighborhoods  of  Fayetteville.  Various  housing,  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental  conditions  existing  in  various  neighborhoods  are  broughtto  light  with 
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a  series  of  rnaos  and  accompanying  text  and  tables.    That  report  is  designed  to 
pinpoint  areas  in  the  City  which  are  most  seriously  "blighted." 

The  basic  purpose  of  all  these  technical  studies  is  to  orovide  the  needed 
foundation  of  knowledge  about  existing  conditions  in  the  Fayetteville  area — so- 
cially, economically,  and  ohysically — >in  order  that  plans  for  the  future  will  be 
more  realistic,  more  practical,  and  more  comprehensive. 


Plans 

The  Planning  Board  and  Planning  Department  are  scheduled  to  oreoare  a 
generalized  land-use  plan,  which  will  be  based  on  the  findings  of  these  studies 
plus  estimates  of  the  amount  of  land  that  will  be  required  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  area.  This  olan  will  show  in  generalized  form  how  the  various  uses  of  land 
can  be  mere  efficiently,  economically,  conveniently,  and  desirably  arranged. 

A  community  facilities  plan  will  also  beorepared  in  collaboration  with  the 
concerned  agencies  for  the  development  of  facilities,  primarily  of  a  public  nature, 
that  are  necessary  for  the  safety,  health  and  educational  and  recreational  enrich- 
ment of  the  people  of  our  community.  Through  the  application  of  organized  fore- 
thought to  present  and  future  needs,  the  community  facilities  olan  will  offer 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  development  of  those  facilities. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  role  downtown  plays  in  the  overall  vitality 
of  our  community,  as  well  as  the  many  functions  and  services  which  only  down- 
town can  orovide,  a  central  business  district  olan  is  currently  being  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  Downtown  Fayetteville  Association.  This  plan,  when  com- 
pleted,will  bedesignedto  offer  guidance  and  direction  toward  a  mere  efficient, 
attractive,  and  convenient  development  of  the  downtown  area. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PLANS 

The  goals  that  will  be  expressed  in  these  plans, admirable  as  they  may  be, 
will  not  be  realized  without  adequate  measures  for  implementing  them.  Both 
oublic  and  private  agencies  will  be  faced  with  a  challenge  to  successfully  im- 
olement  the  community's  goals.  On  a  private  basis,  individuals  and  investors 
make  daily  a  countless  number  of  decisions  which  affect  the  future  pattern  and 
character  of  our  urban  area.  It  is  hooed  that  Fayetteville's  long-range  planning 
program  will  offer  them  a  clearer  understanding  of  existing  conditions  and  goals 
for  the  future  development  of  the  community.  Then  perhaps  their  decisions  will 
combine  better  their  own  best  interests  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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Capital  Improvements  Program 

Cn  a  public  basis,  one  of  the  important  steps  toward  successful  plan  im- 
plementation is  a  long-range  capital  improvements  program.  In  this  manner,  the 
systematic  acquisition  of  needed  public  facilities  will  be  more  firmly  assured.  A 
capital  improvements  program  is  based  on  a  long-range  financial  study, and  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  a  program  of  operating  and  maintenance  expenditures 
for  public  services, as  well  as  a  comprehensive  revenue  program.  Needed  public 
facilities  are  assigned  priorities  and  scheduled  ona  detailed  basis  for  the  coming 
six-year  period, and  on  a  general  basis  for  a  longer  period.  Hopefully, a  capital 
improvements  program,  together  with  a  capital  budget  for  the  coming  year,  will 
be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  City  Council.  Only  when  capital  ex- 
penditures can  be  adequately  foreseen  and  programmed  can  the  City  expect  the 
most  systematic,  comprehensive,  and  realistic  expansion  of  its  facilities. 


Zoning 

Zoning  is  another  very  important  measure  that  the  City  has  at  its  disposal 
to  help  implement  its  long-range  objectives.  Our  present  zoning  ordinance, 
originally  established  in  1951  and  subsequently  revised  in  1961,  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  to  the  City.  It  has  helped  assure  that  land  uses  within  the 
City  would  be  properly  situated  in  relation  to  one  another;  it  has  helped  assure 
that  adequate  space  would  be  available  for  each  type  of  development;  that  the 
density  of  development  would  be  held  at  a  level  that  could  be  efficiently  serv- 
iced; that  development  would  permit  an  adequate  amount  of  light,  air, and  privacy 
for  persons  working  and  living  in  the  City;  and  many  other  like  benefits. 

But  Fayetteville  has  not  remained  static  the  last  eleven  years.  Conditions 
today  are  different  from  those  on  which  the  original  1951  zoning  ordinance  was 
based.  New  growth  and  conversions  from  one  use  to  another  have  changed  the 
land-use  pattern  of  our  community.  The  zoning  ordinance  should  be  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  objectives  of  the  land-use  plan  when  it  is  completed,  and  recom- 
mendations should  be  made  for  its  up-dating.  An  up-to-date  zoning  ordinance, 
based  on  the  SDirit  and  objectives  of  a  land-use  plan,  is  a  most  important  measure 
to  assure  that  development  will  take  place  in  accordance  with  a  community's 
goals. 


Subdivision  Regulations 

The  City  can  also  use  its  subdivision  ordinance  to  assure  that  future  de- 
velopment will  take  place  in  accordance  with  sound  land-planning  principles 
and  general  plans  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  Subdivision  regulations  govern 
the  laying  out  of  raw  land  into  lots  and  making  them  available  for  sale  and  de- 
velopment.    Subdivision  regulations  have  a  near-permanent  influence  on  the 
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pattern  and  character  of  future  development.  Street  and  lot  lines,  once  legally 
established,  tend  to  become  permanent.  Subdivision  regulations  also  establish 
minimum  requirements  for  basic  facilities  to  be  provided  as  land  develops.  Other- 
wise, a  rapidly  growing  community  may  find  its  financial  resources  being  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point  when  it  itself  attempts  to  provide  these  facilities.  Assuring 
that  new  subdivisions  are  developed  with  forethought  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  community. 


Urban  Renewal 

A  comprehensive  urban  renewal  program  is  another  major  means  of  achieving 
the  goals  of  planning  for  the  blighted,  worn-out  sections  of  our  City.  Urban 
renewal  represents  the  combined  efforts  of  public  and  private  interests  inattack- 
ing  the  problems  of  decay,  obsolescence,  and  unhealthful  living  conditions. 
Blighted  areas,  in  addition  to  being  serious  threats  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  in  them,  are  also  a  drain  on  the  City's  financial 
resources.  They  require  far  more  than  their  share  of  expenditures  for  police  pro- 
tection, health,  welfare,  and  the  like,  and  contribute  little  in  the  way  of  tax 
revenues. 

Renewal  of  these  areas  requires  much  more  than  simply  tearing  down  old 
di  lapidated  structures  and  replacing  them  with  new  ones.  Obsolete  street  patterns, 
haphazard  and  inadequate  lotting,  inappropriate  uses  of  land,  and  often  non- 
existent public  facilities — these  are  some  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the 
present  run-down  condition  of  blighted  areas  in  the  firstplace.  And  they  require 
corrective  measures  undertaken  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

Urban  renewal  as  a  federal  assistance  program  is  relatively  new.  It  began 
in  1949;  was  given  renewed  emphasis  in  1954;  and  was  broadened  to  include  at- 
tacking and  preventing  blight  on  a  community-wide  scale  in  1959.  These  pro- 
grams of  assistance  and  direction  in  urban  renewal  offer  a  potential  for  the  im- 
provement of  American  cities  unknown  in  the  past. 

To  very  briefly  summarize  the  urban  renewal  program,  in  1949  Congress 
authorized  the  granting  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
acquiring,  clearing,  and  preparing  the  land  in  an  urban  renewal  project  area 
for  reuse,  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  to  private  developers.  The 
provision  was  also  made  that  the  redevelopment  project  plan  must  conform  to  the 
general  plan  of  development  for  the  whole  city. 

In  1954  the  scope  of  urban  renewal  was  broadened  into  blighted  areas  where 
the  land  would  not  have  to  be  acquired  by  local  government.  This  was  done  in 
recognition  of  the  vast  urban  renewal  job  to  be  done — and  that  clearance  alone 
was  not  the  answer.    Private  enterprise  was  to  have  a  greater  share  of  the  total 
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job  of  removing  and  preventing  blight, particularly  through  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures.  Also, through  a  "workable  program,"  the  cities  were  to  take 
a  greater  and  continuous  responsibility  in  meeting  their  overall  problems  of  slums 
and  blight.  FHA  mortgage  insurance  was  broadened  to  stimulate  private  residential 
develooment  and  provision  of  low-cost  private  housing  for  families  displaced  by 
governmental  activities  such  as  redevelopment. 

The  concept  of  a  community-wide  renewal  program  was  written  into  federal 
law  in  1959.  This  provision  calls  for  a  community  renewal  plan  through  which 
a  local  community  maps  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  attacking  blighted  areas 
and  preventing  the  spread  of  blight  throughout  the  entire  community.  It  calls  for 
an  analysis  of  blight  in  all  areas  of  the  city;  a  determination  of  the  type  of  action 
needed  in  each  of  these  areas;  a  determination  of  the  private  and  public  resources 
needed  and  available  to  provide  the  necessary  treatment  to  all  areas  of  the  com- 
munity; and  action  programed  in  terms  of  cost  and  location,  during  the  coming 
years.  The  community  renewal  program  is  geared  to  become  a  continuous,  co- 
ordinated, and  comprehensive  program  to  guide  renewal  activities  throughout  the 
community. 

For  Fayetteville,  an  active  program  of  urban  renewal  can  be  a  definite 
step  toward  achieving  and  maintaining  a  healthier,  more  efficient, more  attrac- 
tive, and  more  livable  community  for  all. 


Statement  of  Policy 

Clarification  and  statement  of  city  policy  by  the  City  Council  with  regard 
to  anything  that  affects  the  pattern  and  character  of  future  development  is  another 
of  the  important  measures  that  can  be  taken  toward  the  successful  implementation 
of  our  community's  goals.  One  good  example  is  the  extension  of  water  and  sewer 
lines  into  the  fringe  around  the  City.  Policy  on  water  and  sewer  extensions  crit- 
ically affect  the  direction,  pattern,  economy,  and  character  of  future  growth. 


A  CRITICAL  NEED 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  successful  implementation  of  our 
community's  long-range  goals  is  the  present  total  lack  of  adequate  planning  im- 
plementation measures  in  the  fringe  area  around  the  City.  Haphazard,  and 
uncoordinated  growth  just  outside  the  city  limits  can  be  a  threat  to  the  orderly 
expansion  of  the  City.  The  point  has  been  made  time  and  again,  and  need  not 
be  further  belabored,  that  both  Fayetteville  and  its  fringe  are  parts  of  a  single 
complex,  inter-related,  and  rapidly  growing  urban  area.  And  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  a  planning  administration  which  can  deal  comprehensively  with  the  whole 
Fayetteville  community,  and  not  just  with  the  City. 
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Such  major  public  facilities  as  streets,  public  utilities,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  open  spaces  are  in  fact  "systems."  To  provide  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  service  to  our  people,  wherever  they  might  live,  these  systems 
must  be  planned  and  implemented  on  an  area-wide  basis.  If  growth  in  the  fringe 
develops  in  a  wasteful  and  haphazard  fashion,  the  expense  of  oroviding  these 
areas  with  municipal  services  will  be  excessive.  At  present  there  is  no  adequate 
means  to  assure  that  growth  in  the  fringe  will  occur  at  an  efficient  density  and 
oattern.  Any  substandard  growth  in  the  fringe  area  is  a  definite  liability  to  the 
City.  At  some  future  date  the  City  will  most  likely  be  responsible  for  providing 
municipal  services  to  these  areas,  however  uneconomical ly  developed  they  may 
be. 

An  up-to-date  and  progressive  thoroughfare  plan, prepared  by  the  City  of 
Fayetteville,  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Department,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  envisions  amodern  system  of  major  streets  for  the  whole  urban  area. 
The  successful  and  economical  implementation  of  this  thoroughfare  plan  deoends 
largely  on  a  continuing  planning  administration  with  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
entire  urban  area,  with  adequate  legal  tools  for  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 
Only  in  thismanrterwill  there  bea  basis  for  dealing  with  such  day-to-day  prob- 
lems as  preserving  the  rights-of-way  for  the  proposed  major  streets. 

In  short,  the  Fayetteville  area  is  in  desparate  need  of  a  continuous  plan- 
ning program  covering  the  entire  urban  area.  Can  it  be  done?  Some  interesting 
facts  come  to  light  when  North  Carolina's  general  statutes  are  examined.  Cities 
in  North  Carolina  have  been  authorized  to  create  planning  boards  since  1919. 
In  1945,  counties  were  given  similar  powers.  Also  in  1945,  cities  and  counties 
were  authorized  to  create  joint  planning  boards.  So  for  eighteen  years  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  has  recognized  the  critical  need  of  its  urban  areas 
for  a  planning  administration  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Zoning  and  subdivision  regulations,  two  of  the  most  important  means  for 
achieving  sound  development  in  urban  areas,  are  authorized  for  both  cities  and 
counties.  Cities  received  their  zoning  powers  as  early  as  1923,  and  subdivision 
regulatory  authority  as  early  as  1929.  Subdivision  authority  was  later  extended 
to  include  a  one-mile  area  around  cities  (Cumberland  County  was  exempted  from 
the  one-mile  provision  in  1957).  In  1959,  counties  were  given  the  authority  to 
zone  (Cumberland  County  was  exempted)  and  to  regulate  subdivisions  (Cumberland 
County  has  this  power).  Also  in  1959,  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of  over 
1,250  population  were  empowered  to  excercise  "extraterritorial"  zoning  for  a 
distance  of  one  mile  beyond  their  city  limits  (Cumberland  County  was  exempted). 
Aspecial  act  in  1961  specifically  authorized  the  City  of  Fayetteville  and  Cum- 
berland County  to  jointly  regulate  the  design  of  subdivisions  for  a  distance  of 
one  mile.    Most  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  state  have  special  acts  which  give 
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them  building,  zoning,  and  subdivision  powers  over  a  more  extensive  area  than 
one-mile  area  established  by  the  General  Statutes. 

The  point  is  that  urban  areas  have  this  critical  need;  the  General  Assembly 
has  recognized  this  critical  need;  but  the  Fayetteville  area  has  not.  Whatever 
measures  the  City  and  County  decide  to  undertake  insetting  the  needed  machinery 
for  planning  in  the  Fayetteville  urban  area,  this  much  is  clear:  There  should  be 
one  coordinated  planning  program  for  the  entire  urban  area  under  the  direction 
of  oneplanning  board  representing  the  entire  urban  area  with  the  necessary  legal 
tools  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  community  on  an  area-wide  basis. 

At  present, however, a  sad  but  true  fact  remains;  although  the  Fayetteville 
area  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  fastest  growing  communities — indeed,  it  has 
become  the  dominant  urban  center  in  the  coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina — it 
does  not  have  area-wide  planning  to  help  direct  its  exploding  growth  into  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  pattern. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE  A-l 
1960  GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  BY  PLANNING  DISTRICT  INSIDE  CITY  LIMITS 
FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA 


Planning 
District 

Total 
Land 
Acres 

Developed 

Land 

Acres              %* 

Vacant 

Land 

Acres               %* 

Residential 

(Total) 

Acres             % 

Residential 

S-F 

Acres             % 

Residential 
2-F 

Acres         % 

Residential 

M-F 

Acres         % 

Commercial 
Acres            % 

1 

527.5 

253.9 

48.1 

273.6 

51.9 

112.0 

44.1 

104.8 

41.3 

2.1 

.8 

5.1 

2.0 

.9 

.3 

2 

381.0 

121.7 

31.9 

259.3 

68.1 

62.1 

51.0 

59.2 

48.7 

2.0 

1.6 

.9 

.7 

3.6 

2.9 

3 

374.2 

235.2 

62.9 

139.0 

37.1 

149.9 

63.7 

147.3 

62.6 

2.6 

1.1 





4.0 

1.7 

4 

361.8 

239.8 

66.3 

122.0 

33.7 

117.7 

49.1 

107.8 

45.0 

5.1 

2.1 

4.8 

2.0 

9.8 

4.1 

5 

255.1 

163.4 

64.1 

91.7 

35.9 

76.4 

46.7 

74.4 

45.5 

1.5 

.9 

.5 

.3 

12.8 

7.8 

6 

415.8 

257.1 

61.8 

158.7 

38.2 

94.8 

36.9 

89.8 

34.9 

4.4 

1.7 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.2 

7 

229.0 

99.9 

43.6 

129.1 

46.4 

60.2 

60.3 

48.9 

49.0 

3.6 

3.6 

7.7 

7.7 

1.2 

1.2 

8 

364.6 

232.6 

63.8 

132.0 

36.2 

103.4 

44.5 

98.8 

42.5 

4.2 

1.8 

.4 

.2 

3.1 

1.3 

9 

474.0 

279.9 

59.1 

194.1 

40.9 

177.8 

63.5 

138.0 

49.3 

19.6 

7.0 

20.2 

7.2 

18.0 

6.4 

10 

721.2 

525.8 

72.9 

195.4 

27.1 

334.1 

63.6 

307.3 

58.3 

15.2 

2.9 

11.6 

2.2 

20.2 

3.9 

11 

607.9 

410.8 

67.6 

197.1 

32.4 

326.5 

79.5 

322.7 

78.6 

3.1 

.7 

.7 

.2 

3.2 

.8 

12 

945.7 

228.3 

24.1 

717.4 

75.9 

152.6 

66.8 

152.4 

66.7 

.2 

.1 

— 

— 

7.2 

3.1 

13 

357.9 

137.6 

38.4 

220.3 

61.6 

73.4 

53.3 

73.4 

53.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

1.4 

14 

369.6 

280.9 

76.0 

88.7 

24.0 

170.2 

60.6 

143.5 

51.1 

15.7 

5.6 

11.0 

3.9 

13.9 

4.9 

15 

577.8 

332.9 

57.6 

244.9 

42.4 

113.2 

34.0 

106.0 

31.8 

4.5 

1.4 

2.7 

.8 

15.4 

4.6 

16 

486.4 

269.4 

55.4 

217.0 

44.6 

133.6 

49.6 

126.1 

46.8 

3.0 

1.1 

4.5 

1.7 

10.6 

3.9 

17 

653.3 

269.7 

41.3 

383.6 

58.7 

138.0 

51.2 

110.8 

41.1 

5.1 

1.9 

22.1 

8.2 

10.8 

4.0 

CBD 

238.6 

199.7 

83.7 

38.9 

16.3 

26.7 

13.4 

19.0 

9.5 

2.7 

1.4 

5.0 

2.5 

57.0 

28.5 

18 

178.2 

131.2 

73.6 

47.0 

26.4 

76.8 

58.5 

56.3 

42.9 

8.3 

6.3 

12.2 

9.3 

4.9 

3.7 

19 

629.7 

476.5 

75.7 

153.2 

24.3 

113.6 

23.8 

82.1 

17.2 

2.9 

.6 

28.6 

6.0 

18.0 

3.8 

20 

480.7 

125.8 

26.2 

354.9 

73.8 

31.0 

24.6 

30.0 

23.8 

1.0 

.8 

— 

— 

15.4 

12.3 

Total 

9,630.0 

5,272.1 

54.7 

4,357.9 

45.3 

2,644.0 

50.1 

2,398.6 

45.5 

106.8 

2.0 

138.6 

2.6 

232.6 

4.4 

*Percentages  for  Developed  Land  and  Vacant  Land  are  based  on  their 

per  cent  of  the  total  land  in 

each  distr 

ict.    For  the  various  land 

-use  categories. 

the  perc 

entages  are  based  on  the 

per  cent  of  developed 

land  in 

each  district. 

TABLE  A-2 
1960  GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  BY  PLANNING  DISTRICT  OUTSIDE  CITY  LIMITS 


FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA 

Planning 
District 

Total 

Developed 

Vacant 

Residential 

Reside 

ntial 

Residential 

Residential 

Comrr 

lercial 

Land 

Land 

Land 

(Total) 

S-F 

2-F 

M 

-F 

Acres 

Acres 

%* 

Acres 

%* 

Acres 

% 

Acres 

% 

Acres 

% 

Acres 

% 

Acres 

% 

21 

1,672.4 

735.3 

44.0 

937.1 

56.0 

62.3 

8.5 

62.3 

8.5 

... 







1.4 

.2 

22 

2,895.5 

238.4 

8.2 

2,657.1 

91.8 

90.2 

37.1 

88.6 

37.1 

.7 

.3 

.9 

.4 

3.8 

1.6 

23 

528.9 

57.7 

10.9 

471.2 

89.1 

32.0 

55.5 

29.5 

51.2 

1.1 

1.9 

1.4 

2.4 

.2 

.34 

24 

1,184.7 

255.7 

21.6 

929.0 

78.4 

150.5 

58.9 

122.7 

48.0 

9.6 

3.8 

18.2 

7.1 

4.8 

1.9 

25 

1,874.1 

546.6 

29.2 

1,327.5 

70.8 

141.2 

25.8 

87.0 

15.9 

9.3 

1.7 

44.9 

8.2 

5.0 

.9 

26 

1,815.9 

565.3 

31.1 

1,250.6 

68.9 

200.8 

35.5 

175.4 

31.0 

10.4 

1.8 

15.0 

2.7 

13.7 

2.4 

27 

1,344.2 

143.4 

10.7 

1,200.8 

89.3 

63.6 

44.4 

41.9 

29.2 

10.0 

7.0 

11.7 

8.2 

32.5 

22.7 

28A 

1,044.4 

188.1 

18.0 

856.3 

82.0 

37.8 

20.1 

31.5 

16.7 

4.1 

2.2 

2.2 

1.2 

56.0 

29.8 

28B 

160.2 

28.4 

17.7 

131.8 

82.3 

14.2 

50.0 

13.2 

46.5 

— 

— 

1.0 

3.5 

— 

— 

29 

1,551.7 

88.4 

5.7 

1,463.3 

94.3 

24.3 

27.5 

18.7 

21.2 

.2 

.2 

5.4 

6.1 

.1 

.1 

30 

685.1 

74.9 

10.9 

610.2 

89.1 

19.2 

25.6 

19.2 

25.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



31 

1,137.0 

117.3 

10.3 

1,019.7 

89.7 

26.4 

22.5 

25.2 

21.5 

1.2 

1.0 

— 

— 

4.8 

4.1 

32 

1,071.9 

294.8 

27.5 

777.1 

72.5 

184.9 

62.7 

184.1 

62.4 

.8 

.3 

— 



.6 

.2 

33 

1,635.2 

438.4 

26.8 

1,196.8 

73.2 

272.6 

62.2 

272.0 

62.1 

.6 

.1 

— 

— 

7.8 

1.8 

34 

2,165.9 

341.3 

15.8 

1,824.6 

84.2 

211.3 

61.9 

205.0 

60.1 

1.5 

.4 

4.8 

1.4 

6.2 

1.8 

35 

1,575.9 

327.1 

20.8 

1,248.8 

79.2 

65.0 

19.9 

59.2 

18.1 

2.1 

.7 

3.7 

1.1 

6.1 

1.9 

36 

1,559.3 

533.8 

34.2 

1,025.5 

65.8 

177.5 

33.3 

173.6 

32.5 

2.5 

.5 

1.4 

.3 

20.5 

3.8 

37 

3,762.8 

408.1 

10.8 

3,354.7 

89.2 

85.5 

21.0 

78.0 

19.1 

— 

— 

7.5 

1.9 

35.8 

8.8 

38 

3,724.4 

966.2 

25.9 

2,758.2 

74.1 

71.3 

7.4 

67.0 

6.9 

1.0 

.1 

3.3 

.4 

3.5 

.4 

39 

1,974.6 

292.6 

14.8 

1,682.0 

85.2 

130.9 

44.7 

126.9 

43.3 

1.2 

.4 

2.8 

1.0 

3.2 

1.1 

40 

1,192.7 

386.4 

32.4 

806.3 

67.6 

24.5 

6.3 

22.5 

5.8 

.8 

.2 

1.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

Total 

34,556.8 

7,028.2 

20.3 

27,528.6 

79.7 

2,086.0 

29.7 

1,903.5 

27.1 

57.1 

.8 

125.4 

1.8 

206.2 

2.9 

'Percentages  foi 

•  Developed  Land  and 

Vacant  Land  are  based  on  their 

per  cent  of  the  total 

land  in 

each  distri 

ct.    Foi 

•  the  vari 

ous  lane 

-use  categories, 

the  perce 

ntages  are  based  on  the  | 

Der  cent  of  developed 

land  in 

each  district. 

TABLE  A-l  (CON'T) 
1960  GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  BY  PLANNING  DISTRICT  INSIDE  CITY  LIMITS  (CON'T) 
FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA 


Irans.  Comm.  & 

Rai  Iroad 

Wholesale 

Industrial 

Streets 

Public 

Institutional 

Planning 
District 

Public  Utilities 

ROW 

Acres            % 

Acres            % 

Acres          % 

Acres                 % 

Acres               % 

Acres             % 

Acres              % 

—         —            —  —  44.9  17.8  94.4  37.2  1.7  .7  1 

.7  .6  32.7  26.9  —  —  22.6  18.6  2 

.4              .2             3.4            1.4  .6           .3           22.8  9.7  41.4  17.6  9.9  4.2  2.8  1.2  3 

11.7           4.9            11.8           4.9  10.9         4.5           12.5  5.2  41.6  17.3  21.7  9.1  2.1  .9  4 

6.0           3.7             8.5           5.2  .5           .3             5.2  3.2  37.1  22.7  15.0  9.2  1.9  1.2  5 

U.8           4.6               —  39.9  15.5  109.0  42.4  1.0  .4  6 

- —  24.8  24.8  .3  .3  13.4  13.4  7 

3.4            1.5             —            —  —         —            —  —  36.6  15.7  86.1  37.0  —  —  8 

.3  .1  67.9  24.3  8.2  2.9  7.7  2.8  9 

.5              .1             —            —  .7           .1             2.7  .5  100.1  19.0  41.1  7.8  26.4  5.0  10 

- —         —            —  —  74.5  18.1  3.3  .8  3.3  .8  11 

.5              .2  1.1            .5            —  —  66.9  29.3  —  —  —  —  12 

1.6            1.2  —         —            —  —  29.0  21.1  30.0  21.8  1.6  1.2  13 

.2              .1             —            —  1.8           .6             2.6  .9  53.9  19.2  30.3  10.8  8.0  2.9  14 

27.2  8.2            15.9           4.8  32.8         9.8           56.3  16.9  67.2  20.2  2.7  .8  2.2  .7  15 

2.3              .9  5.5         2.1           34.8  12.9  56.7  21.0  19.9  7.4  6.0  2.2  16 

18.0           6.7             4.2            1.6  4.6         1.7           24.9  9.2  49.4  18.3  17.0  6.3  2.8  1.0  17 

3.4            1.7            10.0           5.0  3.9         2.0             8.1  4.0  52.7  26.4  24.1  12.1  13.8  6.9  CBD 

.8              .6             —            —  2.3         1.8             7.5  5.8  28.0  21.3  9.9  7.5  1.0  .8  18 

48.3  10.1              1.9              .4  5.9         1.2           18.9  4.0  96.3  20.2  164.8  34.6  8.8  1.9  19 

9.6           7.6  —         —          20.0  15.9  49.8  39.6  —  —  —  —  20 

19.9           2.3           81.5            1.6  70.6         1.3         217.3  4.1  1,091.4  20.7  687.7  13.1  127.1  2.4  Total 


TABLE  A-2  (CON'T) 
1960  GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  BY  PLANNING  DISTRICT  OUTSIDE  CITY  LIMITS  (CON'T) 
FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA 


Trans.  Comm.  & 
Public  Utilities 
Acres          % 

Railroad 

ROW 

Acres              % 

Wholesale 
Acres           % 

Industrial 
Acres              % 

Streets 
Acres               % 

Public 
Acres            % 

Institutional 
Acres           % 

Planning 
District 

... 



28.9 

3.9 

... 



.3 



40.5 

5.5 

— 

... 

601.9 

81.9 

21 

_.. 

___ 

._. 

_„ 



— 

.__ 

._. 

107.1 

44.9 

— 

... 

37.3 

15.7 

22 



— 



_— 

___ 

— 

__. 

— 

24.1 

41.8 

... 

... 

1.4 

2.4 

23 

1.3 

.5 

13.6 

5.3 

.3 

.1 

9.2 

3.6 

60.9 

23.8 

13.0 

5.1 

2.1 

.8 

24 

.4 

.1 

20.4 

3.7 

— 

— 

197.7 

36.2 

66.1 

12.1 

108.8 

19.9 

7.0 

1.3 

25 

_— 

___ 



___ 

__. 

1.1 

.2 

80.7 

14.3 

263.8 

46.7 

5.2 

.9 

26 

2.9 

2.0 

1.2 

.8 

.2 

.1 

2.4 

1.7 

40.2 

28.0 

... 

... 

.4 

.3 

27 

12.9 

6.8 

___ 

_._ 

1.0 

.5 

5.6 

3.0 

57.7 

30.7 

10.2 

5.4 

6.9 

3.7 

28A 



— 

... 

.._ 

— 

.._ 



... 

12.1 

42.6 

— 

... 

2.1 

7.4 

28B 



___ 

.6 

.7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

63.4 

71.7 

... 

— 

... 

... 

29 

3.4 

4.5 

11.8 

15.8 

... 

.._ 



... 

29.2 

39.0 

... 

... 

11.3 

15.1 

30 

___ 

17.1 

14.6 

.._ 

... 

3.6 

3.1 

28.3 

24.1 

36.4 

31.0 

.7 

.6 

31 

.__ 





... 

_._ 

... 

... 

... 

108.3 

36.7 

— 

... 

1.0 

.4 

32 

.8 

.2 

___ 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

138.6 

31.6 

15.6 

3.5 

3.0 

.7 

33 

26.3 

7.7 

2.8 

.8 

1.3 

.4 

88.4 

25.9 

... 

... 

5.0 

1.5 

34 

2.2 

.7 

52.5 

16.0 

4.8 

1.4 

5.0 

1.5 

51.6 

15.8 

19.2 

5.9 

120.7 

36.9 

35 

8.8 

1.7 

— 

_._ 

9.2 

1.7 

46.1 

8.6 

166.5 

31.2 

100.6 

18.8 

4.6 

.9 

36 



14.8 

3.6 

— 

.._ 

102.5 

25.1 

164.5 

40.3 

— 

... 

5.0 

1.2 

37 

30.0 

3.1 

.8 

.1 





41.3 

4.3 

69.3 

7.1 

750.0 

77.6 

... 

— 

38 

22.3 

7.6 

... 

26.6 

9.1 

96.2 

32.9 

11.4 

3.9 

2.0 

.7 

39 

103.9 

26.9 

20.7 

5.4 

— 

... 

— 

— 

30.9 

8.0 

193.0 

49.9 

13.2 

3.4 

40 

166.6 

2.4 

231.0 

3.3 

18.3 

.3 

442.7 

6.3 

1,524.6 

21.7 

1,522.0 

21.6 

830.8 

11.8 

Total 

i 
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TABLE  A-7 

INCREASE  IN  RESIDENTIAL  ACREAGE, 
FAYETTEVILLE  PLANNING  AREA,  1950-1960 


CITY 

FRINGE 

Planning  1950 

1960 

Change 

Planning 

1950 

1960 

Change 

District 

Acres 

Acres 

1950-1960 

District 

Acres 

Acres 

1950-1960 

1 

28.7 

112.0 

83.3 

21 

13.6 

62.3 

48.7 

2 

15.7 

62.1 

46.4 

22 

25.0 

90.2 

65.2 

3 

94.6 

149.9 

55.3 

23 

10.9 

32.0 

21.1 

4 

100.5 

117.7 

17.2 

24 

56.7 

150.5 

93.8 

5 

68.2 

76.4 

8.2 

25 

52.7 

141.2 

88.5 

6 

27.5 

94.8 

67.3 

26 

51.8 

200.8 

149.0 

7 

36.1 

60.2 

24.1 

27 

36.1 

63.6 

27.5 

8 

76.2 

103.4 

27.2 

28 

28.9 

52.0 

23.1 

9 

7.3 

177.8 

170.5 

27 

10.6 

24.3 

13.7 

10 

338.7 

334.1 

-4.6 

30 

18.3 

19.2 

.9 

11 

240.3 

326.5 

86.2 

31 

13.6 

26.4 

12.8 

12 

17.8 

152.6 

134.8 

32 

19.8 

184.9 

165.1 

13 

6.0 

73.4 

67.4 

33 

17.4 

272.6 

255.2 

14 

209.2 

170.2 

-39.0 

34 

70.7 

211.3 

140.6 

15 

115.8 

113.2 

-2.6 

35 

53.0 

65.0 

12.0 

16 

129.9 

133.6 

3.7 

36 

130.0 

177.5 

47.5 

17 

118.1 

138.0 

19.9 

37 

26.8 

85.5 

58.7 

18 

84.6 

76.8 

-7.8 

38 

32.6 

71.3 

38.7 

19 

91.7 

113.6 

21.9 

39 

92.5 

130.9 

38.4 

20 

17.0 

31.0 

14.0 

40 

16.3 

24.5 

8.2 

CBD 

63.6 

26.7 

-36.9 

Total      1 

,887.5 

2,644.0 

756.5 

Total 

777.3  : 

2,086.0 

1,308.7 

TOTAL  FOR  PLANNING  AREA  2,664.8  4,730.0  2,065.2 
*  1960  City  Limits. 
Source:    1950  and  1960  Land  Use  Surveys;  Aerial  Photographs. 
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